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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T is evident that, when Parliament reassembles after 

the Easter holidays, the Trade Unions Bill will be- 

come the dominant political issue; and the excite- 
ment of this hurly-burly is likely to submerge interest 
in Mr. Churchill’s Budget proposals, just as the General 
Strike submerged his Budget of last year. We trust, 
however, that strong criticism will be directed against 
Mr. Churchill’s appropriation of the Road Fund reserve, 
which, taken in conjunction with the proposed abolition 
of the Ministry of Transport, raises a very serious issue. 
Mr. Churchill, it is true, put forward his proposal as 
though it were merely a book-keeping transaction of no 
practical significance. The Road Fund reserve is 
merely its working balance, which is large at the begin- 
ning of the financial year because most of its revenue 
is collected in the last quarter. Mr. Churchill argues 
mildly that it is better finance to pool all national 
balances, leaving the Exchequer “‘ to act, as it does 


for every other Department of State, as the universal 
banker.’’ He implies, in other words, that the Ex- 
chequer will in future advance money, as needed, in the 
early part of the financial year, and that the change 
will make no difference to Road Fund expenditure. 
Upon this statement of the case, a pertinent comment 
suggests itself. Mr. Churchill’s belief in the pooling of 
balances is conveniently discriminating. He proposes 
to pool the balance of the Road Fund. He does not 
propose to pool the debt of the Unemployment Fund. 
Surely it is misleading book-keeping to count to your 
credit the assets of special funds, but not to count their 
liabilities to your debit. 
* * * 

But is it only a book-keeping transaction? We 
must remember that the existence of a separate Road 
Fund has always been obnoxious to the Treasury, which 
would like to be in a position to control expenditure 
on roads in just the same way as it controls other expen- 
diture, and without regard to the yield of motor-taxa- 
tion revenue. In this matter, the Treasury is, we 
think, perverse. Road Transport is now an extremely 
important industry, a severe competitor with the rail- 
ways, and it is of the first importance that it should 
compete on a fair economic basis, neither artificially 
subsidized nor unfairly taxed. It should be our aim, 
in other words, to make road transport as a whole, and 
each particular kind of road transport in detail, pay 
as accurately as possible the true cost of supplying it 
with roads and repairing the damage which it does to 
them. The adjustment is at present a very rough and 
ready one; it ought to be made much closer than it 
is; and, for our part, we are strongly of opinion that 
a tax of petrol ought to be substituted for the present 
duties. To move in the opposite direction, and to cut 
the link between Road Fund revenue and expenditure 
would be a most reactionary policy. Yet can we be 
sure that this is not intended? Mr. Churchill’s reply 
last week to Mr. Lloyd George’s protest was not en- 
couraging. He implied that his Budgetary difficulties 
were a valid reason for going slow with road develop- 
ment. They are not. Road development is a com- 
mercially remunerative undertaking, and ought to be 
quite independent of the Budget situation. 

* * * 

Mr. Chen has answered the joint note of the Powers 
in the classic style of Eastern diplomacy. He says that 
it is most questionable whether the Northerners or the 
Southerners did most of the damage at Nanking, and 
that only a joint commission can establish the facts. 
The real cause of the trouble is not undisciplined 
soldiery, but unequal international treaties, and he 
proposes that another joint body be assembled to settle 
this basic cause of controversy. On the general ques- 
tion of protecting the lives and property of foreigners 
his principles are irreproachable. The Kuomintang 
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regards this as a duty absolutely binding upon its civil 
and military authorities. The diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the Powers have let the Press know that they 
are highly indignant at this answer, but, by good for- 
tune, the Powers concerned are apparently not agreed 
that coercive measures should at once be applied. The 
United States in particular seems to be inclining to the 
genuinely statesmanlike view that the protest and the 
demand for reparations must stand, and that the Can- 
tonese must be given to understand that the demands 
now made of them will be renewed at a more opportune 
moment. This seems the proper course to pursue, and 
we can only hope that it will be followed. 
~ * * 

In the first place, Mr. Chen’s note, though irritating 
and ridiculous, offers to come to a settlement. For all 
we know both he and Chiang Kai-shek would be most 
willing to instruct their officers on the joint commission 
to find that our charges are justified. In the second 
place, when so unreasonable a body as the Cantonese 
Government offers to discuss outstanding causes of con- 
troversy, the proposal is worth considering; for it is 
the first time that the Cantonese authorities have 
stated, unequivocally, what their grievances are, and 
how they can be remedied. The outburst of indigna- 
tion at Mr. Chen’s note savours too much of loss of 
temper. No Government has ever cried peccavi in a 
diplomatic note; and if the Chinese method of climbing 
down is particularly slow and irritating, we are not 
thereby excused from the diplomatic duty of patiently 
experimenting with every possible method of finding a 
solution to existing difficulties. 

= * * 

Civil war in the Cantonese party has now become 
an accomplished fact. Chiang Kai-shek has continued 
his ** round up ” of everybody obnoxious to him; the 
Government 4t Hankow has proclaimed itself the one 
and indivisible Government of China, and ordered 
Feng Yu Hsiang to take charge of its forces. It is only 
a matter of time before the generals of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Feng Yu Hsiang are marshalled against each 
other in military (and financial) conflict. Unless the 
Powers decide that only one section of the divided Can- 
tonese Government is to be coereed—which is obviously 
impossible—they must apply some form of military 
duress against all provinces and territories under Can- 
tonese authority; or they must seize strategic and 
commercial centres in Cantonese territory and hold 
them until satisfaction is given. The second method 
cannot possibly be adopted; public opinion would not 
tolerate such folly. If we attempt the first, we shall 
be compelled to impose a commercial blockade upon all 
the Cantonese coasts, and this is presumably the 
measure that the British Government contemplates. 
Fortunately, this step cannot be taken unless the 
Powers concerned agree ; and American reluctance may 
yet be our salvation. 

* * . 

A blockade of the Cantonese coasts would be more 
felt locally than generally. The stoppage of oil sup- 
plies would damage such local industries as are still 
working, and the cutting off of food imports would be 
severely felt by the populations of the industrialized 
areas. The wealthy Chinese merchants, who have been 
our friends throughout, would have no further induce- 
ment to remain so, and their unemployed workmen 
would presumably join the anti-foreign mob and enrol 
in Feng Yu Hsiang’s army. If the blockade were con- 
tinued long enough, the peasant population (who have 
nothing to do with Chiang Kai-shek or Mr. Chen, or the 
Nanking outrages) would feel the loss of the cheap 
cotton clothing which comes from foreign markets. 
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They are so patient of suffering that they would prob- 
ably bear the loss without complaint ; but it seems the 
height of folly to make the Chinese peasant farmer 
suffer because Mr. Chen has written an evasive and 
aggravating note. By agreeing to discuss Mr. Chen’s 
proposals, we may possibly turn him into an untrust- 
worthy friend ; which is surely better than adopting the 
second alternative of raising every Chinaman’s hand 
against us. 
* * * 

The Japanese crisis, coming as it does when the 
Chinese imbroglio has reached its height of confusion, is 
a matter of exceptional importance. The crisis was 
ostensibly purely domestic. A severe banking failure 
has followed the bankruptcy of the Suzuki Company ; 
and Baron Shidehara’s financial policy has not been 
approved by the Privy Council: a body of old non- 
party statesmen, who are responsible for advising the 
Emperor about exercising the veto. Baron Tanaka, a 
statesman associated with the more conservative sec- 
tions of the country, has formed a Government. The 
root of the financial trouble appears to be that the 
commercial and banking concerns in Japan are too large 
and interdependent. The liquidation of the mushroom 
companies built up during the war was followed by 
tremendous agglomerations and centralizations, and 
such concerns as the Suzuki and the Mitsubishi emerged 
from the crisis as a sort of daimios of Japanese 
industry. One of these great concerns has fallen and 
the repercussions of its bankruptcy has been felt in 
every large town in Japan. The measures taken by the 
Tanaka Government to get over the domestic crisis 
will naturally be watched with interest; but its policy 
in China is to us more important. 

* * * 


We can take it for granted that there is no possible 
chance that the new Japanese Government will revive 
the policy of the twenty-one’ points. The Japanese 
tested that policy and found it wanting. But it is 
doubtful whether Baron Tanaka will be prepared to 
adopt his predecessor’s policy of pure patience. Baron 
Shidehara intended to wait until some _ stabilized 
authority was set up in China, and, when it was, to 
compound ordinary ‘°° most-favoured-nation ** com- 
mercial treaties with it. Baron Tanaka is reported to 
be in favour of giving some kind of assistance to 
Chinese parties which show good promise; and will 
presumably have some positive proposals about con- 
solidating the Japanese position in Manchuria. He is 
also reported to favour a rather stiffer attitude towards 
such Chinese authorities as damage Japanese property 
and maltreat Japanese citizens. He has, however, been 
called to power to get over a financial crisis; and it is 
to be hoped that he will not spread financial and indus- 
trial paralysis in the Yang-tze valley by favouring 
proposals for a blockade. 

* * * 

After making a whole series of compromises with 
the French at Geneva, the British Government has 
definitely refused to agree to the French proposal of 
limiting naval armaments by limiting the total naval 
tonnage allowed to each country. The British view is 
probably that any country by intensive, specialized 
building in certain types, notably submarines, may 
compel her maritime neighbours to build propor- 
tionately in protective types. The Admiralty do not 


wish to see their battleship and cruiser tonnage eaten 
into by tonnage allotted to anti-submarine types. 
There is no reason to suppose that this conflict of views 
will create a deadlock, or make it impossible to draw 
up a draft treaty acceptable to all parties concerned. 
French opposition to limitation by classes of ships will 
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probably disappear if the French Government can be 
given some assurance that nobody desires to interfere 
with the French submarine, destroyer and light cruiser 
programme. It is not a dangerous or a threatening 
programme, and the assurance ought not to be difficult 
to make. For the rest the discussions have been much 
advanced by the conciliation of the French and British 
views on the question of publishing naval programmes 
in advance by means of ‘* model statements.’’ These 
‘** model statements ’’ are presumably intended to 
show the constitution of the fleets of various Powers, 
when the authorized programmes are completed. 


* * * 


The annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers, which has just concluded, was enlivened by 
an animated discussion of the Hedley Hill case, as it 
is coming to be called, and by the passing of a 
unanimous resolution directing the Executive to take 
** all necessary steps *’ to procure its reconsideration. 
The facts of the case, which raises issues of more than 
ordinary importance, appear to be as follows. Mr. 
John Towers, headmaster of the Hedley Hill Council 
School, Durham, voluntarily undertook certain duties, 
during the recent coal stoppage, in connection with the 
running of a canteen for the school-children. Two 
children whose father had returned to work, and had 
evidently incurred the odium attaching to that action, 
attended the canteen without bringing with them the 
necessary authorization ; the reasons for their failure to 
do so are not clear. They were warned by Mr. Towers 
not to repeat the offence; they disregarded the warn- 
ing; thereupon Mr. Towers, in excess obviously of his 
authority, caned them. For this technical ‘* assault ”’ 
he was convicted and fined by the local bench. As a 
result Lord Eustace Percy, ‘‘ after careful consideration 
of all the circumstances ** (Hansard, February 17th), 
cancelled Mr. Towers’s certificate—an action tanta- 
mount to a sentence of deprivation of livelihood. 


* * * 


The recriminations to which this unfortunate affair 
has led need not be detailed at length. Mr. Towers, it 
is alleged, was animated by political bias in publicly 
meting out punishment to the children of a ** black- 
leg.’ Lord Eustace, it is urged not less vehemently, is 
actuated by political bias in his treatment of Mr. 
Towers. These things may or may not be. But 
teachers feel keenly the slur upon their standards of 
professional conduct which Lord Eustace’s line of 
action, and his subsequent apologia, imply. There 
seems a clear case for a proper inquiry into the facts 
by an independent tribunal, and, indeed, for the 
setting-up permanently of some such tribunal, to which; 
in the future, teachers may have the right of appeal. 
Lord Eustace has pointed out that ‘** the responsibility 
for saying who teaches in the schools is mine.”’ It 
ought not to be. It is improper that a Department of 
State should have as arbitrary a hold over the lives 
and fortunes of responsible men and women as has the 
Board of Education over those of its certificated 
teachers. And where, as in this case, there are strong 
undercurrents of political feeling, it is impossible for a 
Minister to perform to the satisfaction of the public the 
functions of prosecutor, judge, and executioner. 

* * * 


The foreign trade returns for March show a decided 
improvement on the February position, exports being 
up by over £9 millions. The February position, how- 
ever, was not a good one; and, as a whole, the first 
quarter of the year makes a poor showing. Our imports 
during the quarter were valued at £3821.0 millions— 
only £0.5 million less than those of a year ago: our 
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exports (including re-exports) were however down by 
£24.7 millions, having fallen from £226.6 millions dur- 
ing the first three months of 1926 to £201.9 millions 
during this last quarter. The visible adverse trade 
balance is therefore £119.1 millions, as compared with 
£94.8 millions in 1926 and £103.3 millions in 1925. 
This is not attributable to any deficiency under the 
head of coal, for, surprisingly perhaps, coal exports 
amounted to £12.7 millions for the quarter as against 
£12.0 millions last year. Other exports, however, took 
longer to recover from the stoppage than coal itself; 
iron and steel, for example, being down by £2.8 mil- 
lions. The March improvement dispels any fears that 
we may be drifting into an increasingly critical posi- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not seem to justify 
any belief that a really substantial process of 
expansion is under way. 


* * * 


The Married Women (Employment) Bill to prevent 
the refusal to employ married women in the public ser- 
vices, which is to come up for its second reading in 
the House of Commons on Friday next, is likely to 
meet with many enemies. It cannot even be sure of a 
welcome from the women at present engaged in 
industry. Is not promotion for teacher or clerk more 
rapid if a frequent turnover of staff occurs? There is, 
also, a solid block of public opinion still firmly con- 
vinced that a woman’s place being the home, none other 
than the wife and mother can adequately perform those 
services which all women who can afford it pay to 
have undertaken by someone else. The waste involved 
in the ignoring of whatever special training, skill, and 
experience has been possessed by those whose wedding 
presents from their employers consist of a notice to 
quit is unfortunately forgotten by advocates of this 
point of view. Others regard it as the duty of a public 
authority to inquire into the home affairs of their women 
employees, and to act as a destitution authority, never 
permitting in the case of a married woman—whatever 
they may do in the case of other members of a family— 
two incomes to go into the same home. 


* * * 


There was issued last week the text of the Bill to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Company 
Law Amendment Committee, presided over by Mr. 
Wilfrid Greene, K.C., which reported in June of last 
year. The last Act consolidating Company Law was 
that of 1908, and various developments since then have 
rendered it imperative that the law as then laid down 
should be overhauled. The text of the Bill now put 
forward is not likely to provoke controversy : rather 
will the criticism put forward be that, while dealing 
effectively with certain existing abuses, it leaves others 
untouched. It addresses itself to a number of separate 
issues, the most important, from the standpoint of the 
investor, being (1) the practice of ‘* share-hawking,”’ 
which is made a criminal offence; (2) the ‘* pushing ”’ 
of shares by dealers, who are now to be compelled to 
disclose a prescribed minimum of information; (3) 
** offers for sale,’ which are only to be permissible 
under the same conditions as prospectuses ; (4) the issue 
of ** abridged ’’ prospectuses, which is prohibited under 
a heavy penalty. The responsibility of directors is to 
be tightened up—a reform of which the City Equitable 
and other cases have made the necessity apparent. On 
the other hand, certain new powers are to be made 
available to companies incorporated under the Acts. 
They may issue shares at a discount, under defined 
conditions, and they may issue redeemable preference 
shares—under conditions designed to give full protec- 
tion to the creditors of the concern. 
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THE NATION 


THE CANT OF ECONOMY 


‘ ‘ YE confess that we become more and more 
impatient with the fashionable propaganda of 
economy which was the leading feature of the 

Budget debates in the House of Commons last week. 
The time has long since passed when this propaganda 
served a really useful purpose, and when even its more 
undiscriminating extravagances could be excused as 
supplying a needed check to the inherently extravagant 
propensities of bureaucrats and politicians. At the 
present time, and in its present form, the propaganda 
is far more mischievous than it is useful. It encourages 
a grotesquely false diagnosis of our economic troubles. 
It strikes not only at the wise development of such ser- 
vices as public health and education, but at every sort 
of constructive policy. It is even an obstacle, and a 
very serious one, to the relief of industry from those 
fiscal burdens, notably local rates, which really do 
press seriously upon it. In its practical tendency to- 
day, the undiscriminating preaching of 
economy is obscurantist and reactionary ; and the time 
has come, in our view, when it should be treated as 
the badge of the obscurantist and the reactionary, and 
when those who are neither should 
counsel by indulging in it. 


general, 


cease to darken 
Let us explain our meaning. It is, of course, true 
that our present financial position is. extremely dis- 
agreeable; and it is further true that the present 
Government has contributed materially to it by the 
general incoherence of their policy, and by particular 
acts of profligacy, almost unprecedented in their levity 
and casualness. The coal subsidy was £23 millions 
thrown away; and surely no previous Government has 
ever been guilty of so heedlessly amateur a move. 
Singapore is a wanton extravagance, a quite unneces- 
sary extension of our strategical commitments, inimical 
to international peace. Large sums of money have been 
frittered away in Imperial Preferences and the Beet 
Sugar Subsidy, from which, we agree entirely with 
Sir Godfrey Collins, we get no commensurate return. 
In our view, the Government’s responsibility goes much 
further; for we believe that the restoration of the Gold 
Standard in 1925 is a major factor in our present 
financial plight. It has contributed to it in three ways. 
It aggravated the difficulties of the coal industry, and 
thus helped to provoke, or at least to prolong, the 
stoppage of last year. It has entailed high money rates, 
and has thus increased the interest charges on the 
National Debt. And, by 
money, it accounted 


raising the value of 
for that failure in 
the ‘* buoyancy of the revenue,’’ over and above 
the losses of the coal stoppage which Mr. Churchill 
has admitted to be an important item in his latest 
deficit. At the time when Mr. Churchill restored the 
Gold Standard we were so impressed by the virtual 
inevitability of some such consequences as these, that 
we avowed the gravest misgivings as to the wisdom of 
introducing the new Pensions scheme at such a time. 
We feared that the combination would lead to just such 
a reaction against social expenditure as has taken place. 


has 
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We mention this as evidence that it is not our habit to 
advocate expenditure irresponsibly, or without regard 
to circumstances, even in the most desirable fields of 
social policy. 

Now the foregoing facts supply ample grounds for 
arraigning the Government’s past record. And, in 
such an arraignment, charges of waste and profligacy, 
if not so pertinent as charges of lack of grasp and under- 
standing, are certainly in place. But to go beyond this, 
and to urge drastic, all-round retrenchment, or, what 
comes to the same thing, to urge drastic retrenchment 
in general terms, as the supreme need of the hour, is a 
complete non sequitur. For what must be the effect of 
such exhortations? They cannot lead to a reversal 
of any of the mistaken or doubtful Governmental 
policies which we have set out above; for, Singapore 
apart, these policies, for the practical purposes of the 
moment, are irretrievable. That it is impossible now 
to go back upon the Gold Standard will be agreed to 
with alacrity; most people are only too anxious for a 
valid excuse for dismissing so unpleasant a subject as 
the currency. But it is no less impossible to recall to 
the Exchequer the millions wasted on the coal subsidy. 
We cannot violate more statutory undertakings by 
terminating the beet sugar subsidy before the appointed 
time ; nor can we contemplate, in sober earnest, repeal- 
ing the Imperial Preferences. Still more obviously, 
the Pensions Act cannot be repealed. Economy to-day 
cannot mean any of these things. Nor can it reasonably 
be claimed that a strong agitation for economy is 
needed to stop the launching of new extravagances. 
This Administration will grant no more coal subsidies; 
nor, assuredly, will it introduce more Pensions schemes. 
The trouble now is all the other way. 

What, then, we ask, does retrenchment mean? 
And what must be the effect of general exhortations to 
retrenchment, so far as they have any? Let us see. 
The vast bulk of the expenditure which appears in the 
Budget falls under one or other of the following 
heads :— 

(1) General Administration. 

(2) Defence. 

(3) Social Services and Grants-in-Aid to Local 

Authorities. 

(4) Commercially Remunerative Services, such as 

the Post Office and the Road Fund. 

(5) Debt charges and War Pensions. 

And, of course, the last is by far the biggest item of 
the five. 

Now, under which of these heads is it proposed to 
economize? The last heading raises, of course, issues 
of policy, the magnitude of the Sinking Fund and the 
like, which are of the first importance; but these are 
not the issues which people have in mind when they 
talk about economy. Is it proposed to cut down 
under 4? Nothing could be more palpably foolish; 
though, in the case of the Road Fund, this is likely 
enough to prove one of the consequences of the 
manceuvres of the present Budget. 


Let us turn now to the first head. This is the 


great source of confusion and popular misapprehension. 
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Our total expenditure on administration does not 
amount to a high figure in relation to the figures of 
the Budget ; and this expenditure has been combed and 
combed again in recent years for possible economies. 
In many directions, in our view, the process has already 
been pushed too far; the delay, for example, due to 
inadequate staffs, in the publication of many important 
official statistics, which ought to be up to date if they 
are to be of practical service in these rapidly changing 
times, is becoming scandalous. On balance, we believe, 
we should do wisely to spend more rather than less 
upon administration. In any case, there is no emptier 
illusion than that which politicians, to their shame, do 
so much to foster, of swollen hordes of over-paid officials 
battening on the public funds. Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
posal to suppress three post-war Ministries illustrates 
aptly the essential futility of further administrative re- 
trenchment. The money to be saved is so negligible 
that Mr. Churchill did not even think it worth mention- 
ing. Yet there are solid grounds for fearing that the 
result will be to reduce efficiency, to impair co-ordina- 
tion, and to make it increasingly difficult to secure 
timely and responsible attention for some of our most 
pressing problems. (We agree with Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon that if departments are to be abolished, and 
their functions redistributed, it would be better to apply 
the process to some of the older, pre-war departments.) 

If, then, we rule out administrative economy as 
substantially impracticable—and it is sheer imposture 
for responsible politicians to pretend the contrary—we 
are left with our headings 2 and 8; Defence, on the one 
hand, Social Services and grants to local authorities 
on the other. Do those who preach economy in general 
terms wish to see it practised under the former of these 
heads alone, under the latter alone, or under both? 
If under the former alone, we have no quarrel with 
their policy, but we have a serious quarrel with their 
terminology. If, by economy, you mean merely reduc- 
tion in armaments, would it not be better to say 
reduction in armaments? Would it not be simpler and 
clearer and better calculated to promote your object ? 
Is there not a serious risk, if you use the vaguer lan- 
guage of economy, that your exhortations may have an 
effect which ex hypothesi is the reverse of what you 
desire, namely, to curtail expenditure on education and 
public heaith or to shift burdens from taxes on to rates ? 
It is possible that you have a sneaking desire to do 
these things, without wishing to admit it? In that 
case, your choice of language is intelligible, but, we 
suggest that your attitude is not very noble and that 
your views are decidedly reactionary. It is possible 
that you are innocent of any such desire, however 
sneaking, and that you are merely using heedlessly the 
language of respectable convention. In that case you 
must realize that the language of respectable convention 
is often indistinguishable from humbug. 

It is important that no room should be left for 
ambiguity upon this matter, because it is the really 
crucia! issue of financial policy to-day. Do you wish to 
restrict the normal development of education and public 
health in the interest of a lower income tax? Are you 
resolved, in the same interest, to leave unredressed the 
evil.of heavy local rates which are a real burden upon 
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industry, especially upon the most depressed industries, 
and perhaps even to transfer further charges to rates 
from taxes. That has become, in effect, the policy of 
the present Government. This is the part of its 
financial policy which now chiefly needs to be attacked, 
as Liberals do in fact attack it with substantial 
unanimity, when the issue is directly raised. Is it not 
stultifying, then, to preach economy in the undis- 
criminating way so many do, to fasten on the total 
figure of Budget expenditure as the criterion of Govern- 
mental profligacy, including, as this figure does, every 
grant in aid of education or in relief of rates, the com- 
mercial turnover of the Post Office, and the Sinking 
Fund? Is it not time to realize that ‘* economy ”’ is 
becoming a dangerous cant word? 


THE ALBANIAN PERIL 


BELGRADE. 

OMEWHERE east of Belgrade, where the cart-tracks 

that do duty as roads get fewer, the peasants’ huts 

rarer and the forests thicker, lies a deep belt of jagged 
blue mountains varying in height from 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 
Winding its tortuous way through the heart of this wild 
and primitive country is the largely imaginary line which 
we glibly speak of and which geographers trace with facile 
pen as the Albanian-Yugoslav frontier. No river and no 
clear-cut mountain range serves to define it; no racial divi- 
sion helps to maintain it. On each side of this arbitrary 
line, in huts on the lower slopes or in caves in the heights, 
are scattered families of both Albanian and Serbian blood, 
some united across the frontier by family ties, some divided 
by blood-feuds, the balance of which alters from time to 
time when a chance shot permits. Along some of the more 
disturbed but defendable sections of this line, you will see 
the forests cut back for a hundred yards on either side of 
the road, in order to avoid as far as possible giving cover to 
komitadjis and brigands. Every two hundred yards stands 
or walks a gendarme, but never out of sight of his fellow, 
his carbine loaded and the safety-catch off. The gen- 
darmes are outnumbered by little wooden crosses set irregu- 
larly at the side of the road and painted white. Each one 
indicates the end of the story of some incautious traveller 
or of a gendarme who left his safety-catch on a fraction 
of a second too long. 

It was on this frontier that Yugoslavia was suddenly 
accused, through a campaign launched practically simul- 


. taneously in the Italian and part of the British Press and 


through Italian diplomatic channels, of mobilizing troops 
and making other military preparations for an invasion of 
Albania, and of encouraging Albanian refugees to over- 
throw the Government of Achmed Bey Zoghu, the Presi- 
dent of Albania. With such conditions along such a 
frontier, the most conscientious individual examination of 
charges of this kind obviously cannot amount to much. 
One is thrown back on a study of recent history and 
drawing a balance of probabilities. 

Everything hinges, of course, on the Pact of Tirana, 
which is likely to prove as fateful a document as any which 
the Balkans have known. Since the failure of Prince 
Wilhelm von Wied to establish himself as ruler of Albania 
in the Teutonic interests, Albania has been without a 
Mpret, as the hereditary ruler was called. Yugoslavia and 
Italy contended for control of its destiny. Under the 
Treaty of London, one of the many things which Italy 
obtained from us as the price of her deserting the Triple 
Alliance for the Entente was the recognition of the Italian 
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right to a mandate for Albania. This unhappy piece of 
bargaining, dignified with the title of ‘* Treaty,” has 
brought much evil in its train for Europe, and the end is 
not yet. One consequence of its abrogation was the com- 
declaration which Italy obtained from the 
Council of Ambassadors in 1921, recognizing her as the 
natural guardian and protector of Albanian interests. She 
established herself within the country through the Premier, 
Monseigneur Fan Noli, who ruled in the absence of a 
Mpret. Yugoslavia’s counter-move was to permit and to 
encourage Achmed Zoghu, an adventurous Albanian con- 
spirator, to assemble and arm on her territory an expedi- 
tion, largely composed of Russian ‘* White ’’ counter-revo- 
lutionaries (those stormy petrels of the Balkans, left to 
make mischief and seek adventure in a dozen countries by 
the collapse of the Russian counter-revolution), which over- 
threw Fan Noli. There is no attempt made to deny Yugo- 
slavia’s complicity in this adventure. Then, if ever, was 
the moment for a British protest. -But Fan Noli had just 
put himself beyond the pale—he had recognized the Soviet, 
with whom Italy was coquetting, and Yugoslavia was not. 
He was left, therefore, ‘o his fate. 

After he had proclaimed a Republic and declared him- 
self President, Achmed Zoghu’s fickle affections turned 
across the Adriatic and away from his Yugoslav pay- 
masters. The latter were anxious, but refused the sugges- 
tions made for a partition of Albania into spheres of 
influence between themselves and Italy. Seeing that 
Achmed was about to put Albania into the hands of Italy, 
the Yugoslavs seem to have countenanced last year’s 
abortive attempt to unseat him. They were not suc- 
cessful in preventing the conclusion of the Pact of Tirana, 
which set the seal on the work so carefully accomplished 
by Italian agents in Albania, At the present time, Italy, 
through her control of the Albanian National Bank and the 
Albanian Development Company, which has the sole right 
to build roads and to construct railways, has made Albania 
and her mineral wealth a close economic preserve for her- 
self; by her right to reorganize the Army and to construct 
an Albanian Navy and to build harbours she has not only 
secured the control of new naval bases which would prove 
invaluable in corking up the Yugoslav Navy in time oi 
war, but has established herself in Albania in a way which 
is a threat to Yugoslavia very much as the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary was a threat 
to Serbia. 

Yugoslavia sees Albania threatened with the ultimate 
fate of Bosnia—annexation. Achmed Zoghu has played her 
false and become the willing instrument of Italian policy. 
He has still his bodyguard of Russian ‘* Whites *? (who 
are supposed in Belgrade to have supplied both Rome and 
London with details of the alleged Yugoslav ‘* con- 
spiracy ”’), but there is no reason to suppose that he enjoys 
any greater popularity in Albania than any of his prede- 
cessors have enjoyed when they tried to collect taxes from 
its wild mountain inhabitants. The Serbs have intrigue in 
their blood, like every other Balkan people. There are 
several thousand Albanian refugees on their soil. Their 
numbers were increased as a result of the abortive attempt 
to overthrow Zoghu last November, and they find many 
supporters among Yugoslavia’s 400,000 loyal subjects of 
Albanian race. What more likely than that there is con- 
tinuous plotting on both Albanian and Yugoslav soil against 
the man who is regarded as having sold his country to 
Italy ? 

It is only fair to say that not one shred of evidence of 
Yugoslav Government complicity in these alleged plots has 
yet been produced by Italy. M. Peritch, the Yugoslav 


pensating 


Foreign Minister, has given me personally the most explicit 
assurance that the Yugoslav Government is doing every- 
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thing in its power to prevent both plots and raids, and has 
removed all the Albanian refugees to Bosnia, out of harm’s 
way. As to the categoric accusations made in Rome and 
London of aggressive Yugoslav military preparations on 
the Albanian frontier, common sense alone indicates that 
they can be dismissed as wildly improbable. Yugoslavia 
has been forced to yield again and again to Italian preten- 
sions to territory on the Balkan peninsula since the war, 
and that at times when Italy was not the great military 
Power that she is to-day. Many of the Dalmatian Islands, 
especially the islands of Cherso, Lussin-Grande and 
Lagusta, all off the Yugoslav coast and the port of Zara, in 
the middle of the Yugoslav coast-line, have one after the 
other been secured by Italy, causing bitterness but no 
warlike preparations in Yugoslavia. Even Italy’s acquisi- 
tion of Fiume was accepted without an actual clash, though 
one came very near. I was in Fiume last summer. It is a 
city of the dead. Italy took it merely to prevent it becom- 
ing a rival in Yugoslav hands to her Adriatic ports. De- 
prived of its hinterland, its volume of trade has dropped 
to one-third and is still falling, but its grass-grown quays 
cause Italy no concern. Already, the Yugoslavs assert, the 
number of Italian subjects who are racial Yugoslavs exceeds 
that of the population of Albania. Is it possible that at 
this moment, after having yielded so frequently in the 
past, Yugoslavia should have desired to precipitate a con- 
flict with her powerful rival? One wonders what the pro- 
posed military commission of experts is supposed to do. 
If it confines itself to looking for Yugoslav preparations for 
invading Albania after the lapse of so many weeks, its 
mission is stultified before it begins. Much as Italy would 
like this commission to indict the Yugoslav military system 
as a whole, the Powers obviously cannot agree to such one- 
sided action. 

It is instructive to consider the state of Yugoslavia’s 
armaments. Admittedly she has about the finest fighting 
material of the Balkans in her indomitable peasant troops. 
But a competent ‘“ neutral ”? critic assures me that she 
has a veritable ** museum ”’ of rifles, and that she has no 
field guns of later date than 1915. It is regrettable, but, 
placed as she is, far from surprising, that she should be 
endeavouring to modernize her equipment. Like Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, who also began their existence within 
the French political orbit, Yugoslavia aspires to step out of 
the ranks of satellite Powers dependent on France for 
military supplies as well as political backing, and there is 
no more reason to disbelieve than there is to take alarm 
at the reports that she is building her own munition works, 
re-equipping her Army and organizing her defences. Indeed 
these reports, circulated in recent months from Rome, tend 
to discountenance the latest reports that she intended mili- 
tary action in Albania. A country in the throes of military 
reorganization cannot dream of offensive war. Behind the 
attacks on Yugoslavia is Italian resentment that this 
Balkan State, realizing her defenceless state should there be 
any act of Italian aggression, should dare to modernize her 
defences. The ever-watchful Russian ‘* Whites ”’ and their 
influential friends in London and elsewhere are only too 
anxious to assist in teaching a lesson to a country which, 
like Yugoslavia, has dared to talk of doing what Great 
Britain did several years ago—recognizing the Soviet 
Government in Russia. 

As to the Albanian scare, it is over for the moment, 
but the danger to Europe will remain latent as long as peril 
to Achmed Zoghu can be held to justify the landing of 
Italian troops in Albania, and as long as “ Imperial ” 
speeches from Rome cause apprehension in Yugoslavia, 
with its fertile territory greater than that of overcrowded 
Italy and its population of only 12,000,000 against Italy’s 
10,000,000. Ifthe Treaty of Tirana can be so amended as 
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to make intervention by Italy dependent solely upon a 
decision by the Council of the League that Albania is in 
imminent peril of lapsing into anarchy or Bolshevism, or 
is menaced with external attack, a great deal will have 
been done to take the sting out of this dangerous instru- 
ment. The present situation is that the peace of Europe 
hangs by the slender thread of the ability of the adven- 
turous Zoghu to maintain his precarious hold on Albania. 
For the League decision to be of any value, and 
to avoid such scares as that recently created, it would 
probably be necessary to establish a small League Commis- 
sion resident in Albania (on which neither Italy nor Yugo- 
slavia should be represented except in an advisory capacity) 
with powers to inspect both sides of the frontier—under a 
sufficient escort. This, like most other commissions, would 
be a nuisance. But a nuisance is preferable to a war. 

G. E. R. GEpyeE. 


MASS-SUGGESTION AND 
BOOK TRADE 


jIn our issue of February 26th, we published an 
article, ** Books and the Public,”’ with the idea of opening 
a discussion on the various problems of the Book Industry. 
Mr. Basil Blackwell, the Oxford publisher, contributes to 
the discussion in the following article-—Ep., NaTIon.] 


THE 


T may be taken for granted that the profits of the 

British Book Trade to-day are altogether incommen- 

surate with the efforts of the various parties to win 
them. Few authors expect to support themselves by their 
craft; many publishers hope to; most booksellers have to; 
and authors, publishers, and booksellers are like uneasy 
bedfellows ever tugging against each other for a bigger 
share of a blanket which is not large enough to keep all 
three warm at once, 

The root of the trouble, I should say, is not that there 
are too many books published, but that not enough books 
are bought, and the partners in the Book Trade have not 
learnt to address themselves in concert to enlarging their 
market. We have been too busy struggling with our 
individual problems to seek a common solution. 

At the moment there appears to be a tendency on the 
publishers’ side to attempt to solve their economic diffi- 
culties by the process of merging, in accordance with the 
modern doctrine of Big Business that the greater the 
volume of output that can be grouped under one set of 
overheads the greater the chance of commercial success. I 
doubt if this will help in the long run. Individuality is 
almost as necessary to successful publishing as to successful 


authorship, and mergers are apt to prove submergers of* 


the individuality of the weaker parties. 

Hitherto this necessary individuality of publishers and 
authors has tended to isolation in the struggle for successful 
book sales; and the booksellers emerging, after a long and 
uphill struggle, from the chaos of the insane discounting 
practices of the last century, have been too preoccupied 
with the safeguarding of their Magna Carta, the Net Book 
Agreement, to give sufficient thought to the discovery of 
new markets for books. 

But now a new day is dawning. In the recently 
formed National Book Council, which has for its objects 
the Promotion of Book Reading, and the Wider Distribu- 
tion of Books, Authors, Publishers and Booksellers have 
pooled such portions of their wit and wealth as they can 
spare in addition to their individual commitments, in a con- 
certed attempt to increase and assist the reading public. 
Founded on the sound principle that the more the readers 
of books, the better and more accessible will books become, 
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this gallant experiment depends for its success not a little 
on the support it may win from the reading public in the 
form of Associate Membership. 

But the truth is that these harassed partners in the 
Book Trade have fallen behind the times in methods of 
salesmanship. They still expect their books to be sought 
and bought by the reading public. To that public, in 
literary periodicals, they advertise their books carefully, 
insistently and individually. But the purchasing power of 
that public is not sufficient to keep the Book Trade fully 
solvent. It is a market that is growing slowly, but it is 
doubtful if the Book Trade can afford to wait on so gradual 
a growth. We have to realize that modern salesmanship 
relies more and more on advertising by means of mass- 
suggestion. If cigarette or whisky manufacturers issued 
fourteen thousand different brands each year and advertised 
them individually, it is probable that we should hear sorry 
tales of their ineffectual struggle to survive. As it is, they 
can employ the best advertising brains to help them sell 
a few standardized products. It would pay the various 
members of the Book Trade to halve for a time their 
expenditure on individual advertising and to devote the 
money thus saved to a co-operative campaign suggesting 
to the masses the necessity of books in the mass. Selection 
would follow. 

In the Book Trade we still expect people to buy books 
for the sake of reading them, but your advertising expert 
knows that it is not enough to excite the reasonable desire 
to purchase a thing for the use or pleasure it may provide. 
Human frailties or foibles must be exploited as contributing 
motives. Convention, social rivalry, vanity, all are used’ 
as additional inducements to buy. Few charities to-day 
rely solely on compassion for their success. 

An advertisement campaign conducted by an expert in 
mass psychology (and especially suburban psychology) 
would not entail full page displays in the Daily Press at 
enormous expense. A happy phrase oft repeated in a 
number of popular papers might well catch fire and fix 
a million minds at once on the respectability of books in the: 
home. 

It need not dismay us if, as a result, books were bought 
by the square yard. If the present generation bought them 
for show, their children might well learn to open them.. 
But I believe it is not beyond the power of advertisement 
to induce people to read books as well as to buy them, not 
so much for the joy of reading, at first, as for the fear of 
being found ill-read : and there are encouraging instances 
(not from the smoke-room alone) of conventional practice 
developing into confirmed habit. 

Lest this point of view appear cynical, let us recognize 
that the practice of some adroit publishers in issuing 
limited editions is a parallel case. They exploit in their 
public, not so much the wish to read, as the wish to possess 
-—to the exclusion of others. Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor. Yet this regrettable practice seems to 
prove my point; for by making sure of his profit occasion- 
ally, the publisher is encouraged to undertake more specu- 
lative or slower-selling books, being heartened for a space 
to accept the familiar conditions of his trade—small profits 


and slow returns. Basrz BLuacKwELL. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HAT strikes most people about the latest extension 
of the franchise is the extraordinary blend of the 
reckless and the casual in the Government’s 
behaviour. The Cabinet was notoriously divided on the 
wisdom of giving votes to women at twenty-one. The 
majority of the Conservative Party were against it, and so 
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too, no doubt, were many Liberals. The Cabinet played 
with the idea of votes at twenty-five for men as well as 
women, but their courage oozed out. It was decided that 
it was too difficult to do anything to regulate the avalanche. 
Mr. Baldwin had said something at the general election 
about giving the franchise on equal terms; ‘* Jix ”? repeated 
it more definitely in the House when Mr. Baldwin’s atten- 
tion was wandering. The Cabinet took the line of least 
resistance, and once more a franchise extension is a leap in 
the dark, taken from timidity rather than enlightened 
courage, with eyes shut to make certain of seeing nothing. 
The Conservative notion that the young women will vote 
for them is merely hope calling itself conviction. The 
mischief is that while one pledge has been honoured, perhaps 
over-honoured, another has been forgotten. The Govern- 
ment was quite as definitely committed to an All-Party 
Conference on the interlocked problems of franchise exten- 
sion, electoral reform and redistribution. I do not believe 
the Labour Party could have afforded to stand out of a 
Conference of this scope, even though they might have 
gone into it committed to the vote at twenty-one for 
everybody. The net result is that we are faced with the 
prospect of the next Parliament being more wildly unrepre- 
sentative of opinion than ever. When the Government 
does keep one of its pledges it makes a party selection. 
* - - 

In a club circle where votes-at-twenty-one was being 
talked over, one man made an interesting point. He said 
he would not have minded a scheme whereby the voting 
age for women—and for all men coming on the register 
in the future—was fixed at twenty-five, provided that some 
age limit was imposed at the other end. He thought it 
important to have some safeguard against the excessive 
political influence of age. This seems reasonable to me; 
for surely the inexperience of the flapper (by the way 
women of twenty-one have outlived the flapper stage) is 
balanced by the over-experience of the very old. It is 
distinctly arguable that the old men have been allowed too 
much power in the politics of the past. My friend declared 
that the war was made and supported by old men—one 
knows the argument. According to the new Census report 
there is a general ageing of the population, owing to the 
steady fall of the birth-rate for many years and the 
improving vitality of the middle-aged, a tendency which was 
speeded up by the war. This does seem to strengthen the 
case of those who want to see politics freshened by a breeze 
of spring. Old people too often like the windows shut when 
the wind of change is blowing. 

* * * 

The incorruptibles of the Independent Labour Party 
seem to be getting the worst of it in their .quarrel with 
Mr. MacDonald. They have insulted him, rather rashly 
and clumsily, and the result has been to rally to him the 
great bulk of trade unionists and political moderates, for 
whom Mr. Henderson speaks. I do not suppose that the 
rebels would go so far as to try to depose him fram the 
leadership. He and he alone has the necessary combina- 
tion of platform appeal and Parliamentary finesse. Even 
LaNnsBuRY’s WEEKLY admits that he is necessary. As for 
the I.L.P., it is probably dwindling in influence as it is most 
notably in numbers, and the Labour movement as a whole 
has no intention of following its lead in heresy hunting. 
The slogan ‘* Socialism in our time ” has the irritating 
vagueness characteristic of slogans. I suppose it is really 
an expression of the dissatisfaction of the Left Wingers with 
the achievements of the Labour Government, as Mr. Kirk- 
wood naively confessed the other day. One can understand 
the impatience of the I.L.P’ers with those politicians who 
wear their Socialism like a badge in the buttonhole, for 
ornament, not use. It is, I think, relevant to remark that 
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the one real chance which the Labour Government had of 
introducing a real instalment of Socialism in our Time was 
over housing. The Minister responsible was that idol of 
the Left Wingers Mr. Wheatley, and he had the oppor- 
tunity of putting through a scheme of State housing of 
the working class—a scheme which has some important 
advantages. Instead, he introduced a Departmental Bill, 
only unorthodox in its reckless finance. 

* * * 

It is good news that Sir John Simon is to lead the 
Liberal attack on the scandalous duty on translucent 
pottery next week. This tax is by the common consent of 
all but Protectionist fanatics the most impudent case 
hitherto of the misuse of the ‘* safeguarding ’’ machinery. 
There is every reasonable trade argument against it, and 
the only argument for it is Mr. Churchill’s anxiety for 
revenue. Not only is the case for duty singularly weak— 
{recommend a careful reading of the majority and minority 
reports—but if has been forced on the trade with indecent 
haste. Mr. Churchill thrust it in his Budget within a very 
short time of the dubious recommendation, and the cus- 
tomary period of grace necessary to allow the importers to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions was not given. The 
tax came into operation on Monday, with no more than a 
week’s notice, and at a time when the holidays had sus- 
pended the Customs machinery, and before a proper list of 
dutiable articles had been fixed. Our own Government is 
always ready enough, when pushed by the F.B.I. and 
similar bodies, to protest to foreign Governments against 
hustled tariffs. The boot is on the other leg when our 
Chancellor is searching round for scraps of revenue. There 
is a loud outcry against the china tax, both abroad and 
among our merchants and importers—mere consumers 
merely have to pay in silence—and if ever there was a good 
Free Trade engagement to be fought it is here. Another 
two years will see us saddled with all the Protection the 
interests want. 

* * *% 

Among the books which I have been turning over this 
Easter is ‘* Famous Trials of History,’ ** by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Birkenhead, P.C., D.L., D.C.L., 
LL.D., High Steward of Oxford University, Fellow of 
Wadham and Merton Coileges.’? The author says of these 
specimens of that journalistic activity which is now, alas! 
curtailed, that he will be content if they ‘‘ amuse an idle 
hour.’? I was amused for at least two idle hours, and I 
have therefore no real grievance. All the same the book 
is curiously disappointing. Lord Birkenhead has many 
brilliant gifts, but he is a mediocre writer. A famous trial 
is a subject which it is not easy to make dull, even with 
application. All we ask for is a clear summary with an 
adequate discussion of the legal points raised. Lord 
Birkenhead’s summaries are apt to be either inadequate or 
foggy; the truth is, I suppose, that he has not bothered 
much about it. I turned with especial eagerness to three 
modern trials in which ‘* F. E.”? was prominently engaged, 
and which, as it happens, I watched at close quarters : the 
trial of Casement; the prosecution of the late Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton for libelling Mr. Godfrey Isaacs over the Mar- 
coni business; and the trial of the Wheeldons for the plot 
to murder Mr. Lloyd George. One would never gather 
from Lord Birkenhead’s languid reports that these three 
trials were of any remarkable interest. The first and third 
were in different ways terribly exciting and disturbing. One 
would expect the ex-Attorney-General to have something 
illuminating to say on them all, but he shows an unwonted 
and depressing discretion. The only little fact I learned 


from his account of Casement’s adventure was that the 
famous diary came into the hands of the Government 
through being found in one of the coats which were buried 
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on the shore in Tralee. No one unacquainted with the 
Wheeldon case would gather from this chapter that it was 
one of the most disgraceful prosecutions even of the war 
period, with some remarkably ugly features. 


* * * 


I saw something of the great holiday crowds in London 
—chiefly, I must explain, because I could not escape—and 
I was struck by the extraordinary changes in their look 
and behaviour compared with the pre-war multitudes. It 
is now possible to cross Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday from end to end without seeing a single person 
who has drunk too much. It is common to explain this 
by the quality of post-war beer, but the explanation is 
insufficient. Drinking to excess, which was going out of 
fashion before the war, is a fast-dying habit. People are 
ceasing to be interested in drinking as an amusement (it 
was always overrated). More subtle entertainments are 
demanded. Friends who saw the huge crowds at Brighton 
make the same report. Thousands of people will camp out 
for the night on the beach without thinking of forgetting 
their sufferings in aleohol. Iwas at Kew during the holidays, 
and what impressed me there was the notable uniformity 
and excellence of the women’s dresses. There has never been 
a time when the old rough-and-ready distinctions between 
the ‘* classes”? in dress were so slight and misleading. 
These London pleasure resorts are nowadays rarely visited 
at the great holidays except by people well below the cheap 
car standard, yet it was obvious that the Kew Gardens 
crowd on Easter Sunday was better dressed and better 
behaved than the crowd of a higher or at least more mixed 
social complexion of twenty years ago. Women’s clothing 
is now extremely neat and sensible and cheerful in colour, 
and my point is that there is little or nothing to choose 
in these respects between the product of Whitechapel and 
that of Brixton. Uniformity does not always spell dullness : 
my impression is that the old rowdy and miscellaneous 
mob was infinitely more depressing than the modern multi- 
tude which worships middle-class standards of gentility in 
behaviour. There is dullness, of course, but then this is 
the age of mass production. 


* * * 


I think I am right in detecting quite a new note in 
Cardinal Bourne’s sermon at York denying the right of the 
Anglicans to commemorate Edwin King of Northumbria. 
It is surely rather startling to hear a Roman Catholic 
prelate claiming the exclusive title of his people to keep 
this centenary—that of the baptism of King Edwin in 
627 a.D.—as ** the acknowledged representatives in Eng- 
land of the Latin Western Church.’”’ It is certainly some- 
what strange—and to me unwelcome—to read of what are. 
in effect rival manifestoes delivered one from the pulpit of 
York Minster and the other from the Roman Catholic 
Church close by. No doubt it is true that poor King 
Edwin had not heard of Anglicanism—but what of 
it? Are we to say that the Anglicans are to be forbidden 
to share in all the history of Christianity in England that 
happened before the Elizabethan settlement? I belong to 
neither party, and my only interest in the squabble is to 
hope that it will decently die down before the time comes 
to celebrate King Edwin. A dispute for priority round his 
(traditional) baptismal font would please nobody but the 


common enemy. 
‘ * - + 


A correspondent writes to me with friendly violence 
to complain of my estimate of two books which I have com- 
mented on here. One is Winston Churchill’s war book and 
the other is Lawrence’s “‘ Revolt in the Desert.”” I remain 
of the same opinion still, but that is no reason why I should 
not quote a few of my friend’s sentences, so much the more 
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pungent than anything I can manage. I will only 
timorously and most flatly premise that these things are 
matters of taste. Some people loathe oysters; I think no 
meal is complete without them—and so on. But let 
us hear the opposition. According to this man of fine 
discrimination Winston’s history “is Drury Lane lime- 
light on rigged effects and his rhetoric is nigger English. 
Hs prose style is common at palavers on the Gold Coast.” 
That’s that. On the subject of Lawrence my censor has 
the advantage of me in that he has read the “ Seven 
Pillars ’’—a distinction in itself. I am told that in praising 
** The Revolt ”? I am joining a chorus of parrots led by 
Mr. Shaw, who “ is never sure of himself in literature,’ 
and that Lawrence is ‘‘ hooting at the full enraptured 
chorus chanting ‘ isn’t it a great masterpiece!’ ’’ Well, 
my dear , I assure you I formed my despicable 
opinions regardless of the chorus; I merely read the books 
and jotted down genuine impressions, feeble and deplor- 
able though they may be—I really cannot help it if my 
humble praise happens to swell a chorus, Or is that where 
my sin lies? The man in Pickwick is derided for his advice 
always to shout with the largest crowd. But is it any safer 
always to shout in isolation? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NORTH SOUTHWARK ELECTION 


Sir,—Your correspondent, the Rev. Henry Carter, 

appears to be a Temperance advocate first and a Liberal a 
long way afterwards, otherwise he would not align himself 
with those Conservative and Labour politicians who seek 
to cover their chagrin at the result of the election by sug- 
gesting that it was mainly fought and decided on questions 
connected with the Licensed Trade. 
I have fought eight elections as a Liberal Candidate and 
attitude in regard to licensing questions has never 
varied ; I have never been a supporter of what your corre- 
spondent describes as ‘‘ the historic Liberal Policy of Local 
Option,’’ and the Liberals who have so often honoured me 
by asking me to be their candidate have always been aware 
of the fact. 

Your correspondent appears to suggest that the Conser- 
vative Party is satisfactory from his point of view because it 
contains Lord Astor, and the Labour Party because Mr. 
Snowden is a member of it, while my own membership of 
the Liberal Party makes it an object of suspicion ; it does 
not seem to occur to him that I may be as unorthodox on 
this particular question in relation to the Liberal Party as 
the two gentlemen named are in relation to the parties to 
which they belong. 

Happily the day has gone by when the policy of a great 
party can be determined by small well-organized cliques 
dominated by one unpractical idea. I have many Free 
Churchmen and Temperance men among my supporters, who 
fully understand my position, and I have not received one 
word of protest from any one of them. 

I did not win because of the support of any sectional 
interest, but because the electors feel that the present Govern- 
ment has made a terrible mess of the nation’s business, and 
that the Labour Party is likely to do even worse.—Yours, &c., 

E. A. STRAUSs. 


ny 


68, Borough High Street, S.E.1. 
April 13th, 1927. 


Srr,—May I be allowed a pass a few comments upon the 
Rev. Henry Carter’s letter in your issue of the 9th instant 
in which he refers to the fact that Mr. Strauss, the newly 
elected Member for North Southwark although a Liberal 
did not adopt the partvy’s official attitude on the question of 
temperance? Why this should occasion comment is difficult 
to understand, for Mr. Strauss has, at every election, always 
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opposed the Liberal policy of Local Option, and, in this 
respect, he is only voicing the opinion of a very large number 
of the rank and file within the party who disapprove of the 
party’s attitude to the so-called temperance problem. It is, 
therefore, just as well that this section’s point of view should 
have a representative in the party in the House in order 
that their views may be fully considered. 

Mr. Carter asks, Is Liberalism alone to be silent on the 
temperance question? Does he wish your readers to accept 
this as an admission that there are no Liberal members in 
the Tlouse of Commons to-day who will support the proposals 
of the Temperance organization on whose behalf he is so 
active a worker?—Yours, &c., W. P. Hammonp. 

72, Harlescott Road, Waverley Park, S.E.15. 

April 13th, 1927. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS AND LIQUOR 
INTERESTS 
May I ask the Rev. Henry Carter to carry his by- 
election temperance researches a little further and to inquire 
as to the attitudes of the candidates at Leith? He will be 
interested, as well as your readers, in the Socialist’s reply 
to temperance questionings.—Yours, &c., 
April 12th, 1927. 


S1R,- 


ERNEST BROWN. 


THE TRADE UNIONS BILL 

Str,—I should not have troubled you again about this 
matter had it not been for the note which you print at the 
foot of my last letter, with its suggestion that it is in some 
way wrong to deprive the Labour Party of the contributions 
of the ‘‘ negligent and indifferent.’’ This is extraordinary. 
Amongst a variety of methods of financing political parties, 
this seems to be entirely novel. Until recently the Liberal 
Party aimed at financing itself by contributions from those 
who were sufficiently interested in its existence and activity 
to make the necessary sacrifice to subscribe. This seems to 
be the best method of raising funds for a party which cannot 
command a sufficient number of candidates able to pay any 
substantial part of their expenses. It is, perhaps, a counsel 
of perfection. But contribution ought, surely, to spring 
from some active and conscious will to subscribe. If the 
banks collected with their commission a subscription to the 
Anti-Socialist Union from the accounts of customers who 
failed to give notice that they were unwilling to subscribe, 
there would, no doubt, turn out to be many people too 
‘* negligent or indifferent *’ to give such notice. But such 
a proceeding would be quite wrong, and would not be any 
the less wrong because the bank management genuinely 
believed that the propaganda of the Anti-Socialist Union was 
in the interest of themselves and their customers. 

If it is true that the Labour Party, by the machinery of 
the trade union subscription, collect any substantial revenue 
from persons who are too ‘‘ negligent or indifferent’’ to 
inquire into the purposes for which their money is to be 
used, there appears to be even more justification for the 
warning against wholesale opposition to this Bill than I 
supposed when I wrote my last letter.—Yours, &c., 

GEOFFREY HUTCHINSON. 

Birmingham, April 16th, 1927. 

[The relationship between a company and its share- 
holders is surely a better parallel than that between a bank 
and its customers. Are not joint-stock companies free to 
spend money on political objects? Is Mr. Hutchinson quite 
sure that none of them ever do so? And, if they do, are not 
their shareholders compelled, in effect, to subscribe to poli- 
tical activities of which some of them may disapprove? 

In this matter of the Political Levy the trade unions are 
subject at present not to a special privilege, but to a special 
restriction. We think the restriction fully justified, in view 
of the quasi-compulsory character which trade union mem- 
bership is apt to assume and the strong emotions attaching 
to party politics. This makes it important to safeguard the 
‘conscientious objector,’’ as is already done. But let us 
remember that this is an exception to the general rule of 
collective action. After all, it is inherent in collective action 
of any kind that we should find ourselves paying for politics 
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we dislike. We can see nothing ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ in sug- 
gesting that the Labour Party should be allowed the benefit 
of this principle in the case of the ‘‘ negligent or indif- 
ferent,’’ especially in view of the much greater wealth which 
the other parties command.—EpD., THE NATION. | 


LIBERALISM AND ENTERPRISE 


Sir,—After reading the article by ‘‘ Watchman "’ in this 
week’s issue one may well despair of Liberalism or official 
Liberalism ever again taking a position as the champion of 
enterprise. 

{| think ‘‘ Watchman’ will find that the desire to do 
well for his children and to be able to dispose of a reasonable 
proportion of any profit as he wishes are the two main 
factors which induce a man of enterprise and capacity to 
build up a business. (As in the case of Mr. Morris he often 
disposes of a good part of it in charitable gifts). Once take 
these away and he will find that in very few cases will a 
love to build a business for the sake of building effect much. 

The most significant indication of disaster ahead (if 
relief is not forthcomng) is the rapidly increasing realization 
that in England the reward to-day is not worth the venture, 
and it is the threat of even higher taxation and death duties 
in the future that is responsible for much of the extravagance 
that is deplored. 

In my humble opinion Liberalism should rather 
encourage those who work and who make work—encourage 
those who make work by affording them protection against 
being robbed, as is suggested, of the fruits of their enterprise, 
and encourage those who work by the promotion of profit- 
sharing in industry. 

I hope you may find space for this short expression of 


opinion.—Yours, &c., A. J. SUENSON-TAYLOR, 
(A Liberal Candidate on three occasions). 
The Granville Hotel, Ramsgate. 
April 17th, 1927. 


ANTLVIVISECTION 


Str,—I am encouraged by Mr. J. A. Gillison’s letter in 
your issue of February 5th to bring a further ‘‘ contribution 
to the laughter that lightens life’’ in the form of a letter 
recently received from the ‘ Electoral and Parliamentary 
League: English Branch of the World League against Vivi- 
section and for the protection of animals.”’ It may be 
recalled that in my Christmas Lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion I had the co-operation of four children in carrying out 
the experimental demonstrations, and many of the experi- 
ments were actually performed on and by them. Nobody 
could have been more proud and happy to help than my 
chief assistant, who is referred to by the ‘‘ League”’ as 
follows :— 

‘“‘ Sir,—The attention of our Committee has been directed 
to the experiment performed by you on your son at the 
Royal Institution on January 8th last. 

‘““We desire to protest most strongly against such an 
abuse of parental authority... . 

‘““The very helplessness of children, sick persons and 
animals, constitutes their claim to be protected from those 
who are ever seeking to exploit and injure them.” 

“(Signed) On behalf of the Committee.” 
It was the victim (aged eleven) of these heartless experiments 
at the Royal Institution who had, a few weeks earlier, 
answered the telephone call of an anonymous anti-vivisec- 
tionist who proposed to shoot me, with the retort that he 
was ‘a silly fool.’’ I shall look forward to hearing his 
comments on his new self-appointed protectors.—Yours, &c., 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. A. V. HILL. 

April 3rd, 1927. 


WAR GUILT 


Str,—As Mr. Lowes Dickinson says, like most English- 
men I have my loot from the war—wasted years, a crippled 
body, gaps in my relations and friends. If Mr. Dickinson 
shares our loot he must know that it rather predisposes to 
take an interest in war guilt and its recognition as guilt. 
Yet I must confess I take little interest in hours of mobiliza- 
tion. I am prepared to believe that in all countries there 


were men who wished for or were not averse to war, though 
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in no country were they in complete control. For me the 
guilt lies with those who played the stakes so high that these 
men could get their way.—Yours, &c., Loot. 
Merton, S.W.19. 
April 16th, 1927. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


Srr,—I have read with much interest the various con- 
tributions in your columns on the subject of the Book Trade. 
Especially Mr. Michael Sadleir’s article in your issue of 
April 9th, on the effect of the Circulating Library upon the 
sale of books. I have been closely associated for many years 
with the book-publishing trade and have watched its vary- 
ing fortunes with keen interest. I am quite in agreement 
with the opinion which Mr. Sadleir and others express that 
the Circulating Library may, on the one hand, deprive the 
trade of the sale of a limited (I believe a very limited) 
number of books. On the other hand, I have not the slightest 
doubt but that the extension of the Library systems and 
habit has created a demand for books which far outweighs 
the loss which is admittedly sustained in some directions. 

There are many hundreds of profit-making books which 
would never have seen the light of day but for the assured 
support of the Libraries. The Libraries (especially the 
‘‘ free ’’ Libraries) have developed a taste for reading in the 
masses of the people which, to a large extent, would have 
remained dormant but for their help and encouragement. 
Many librarians would tell you of numerous cases of their 
members developing from book-borrowers to book-buyers. 

A great post-war national achievement has been that of 
the County Free Library system, inaugurated and financially 
assisted by The Carnegie (U.K.) Trust, by which means over 
a hundred counties in the United Kingdom and Ireland have 
established a system of circulating free libraries in the rural 
and smaller urban districts. It is known that at the moment, 
this movement alone is absorbing well over £100,000 worth 
of books each year, which sum is constantly increasing as 
the system expands.—Yours, &c., Bookworm. 


A BOOKSELLER’S EXPERIENCE 


Sir,—As a bookseller of nearly fifty years’ standing, I 
have been interested and amused at the correspondence in 
your columns on the book trade. May I savy one or two 
things on the bookseller’s side of the question? 

First, there are far two meny publishers and far too 
many books published. There should be a close tim? 
inaugurated for books as for birds. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible for a bookseller to do more than select from the vast 
number of books offered to himni--and even then he is left 
with many duds. Second, the pernicious habit of publishers 
in getting their new books reviewed long before they are 
ready for delivery to the bookseller is a distinct loss to 
everyone concerned. The book-buyer, having read the 
review, walks into his bookseller’s to see the book. Not Pub- 
lished yet! Oh, well, I will call again ; but he rarely does. 

Third, I am one of those book-lovers who like to have 
and to sell good books—and when I have sold a copy of 
such a book (better not give examples), especially to a 
young man or woman, I feel that life is worth living. I 
confess, however, that it does not happen every day.— 
Yours, &c., PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLER. 


“BUT HE” OR *BUT HIM” 

Sir,—I will reply as briefly as may be to Sir George 
Greenwood’s letter. 

After reading that letter, I consulted the text-books 
written by such eminent grammarians as Nesfield and West, 
and in both cases I found that they supported me in my 
contention that in the phrase ‘‘ Whence all but he had fled ”’ 
the word ‘‘ but ’’ must be treated as a preposition and, conse- 
quently, must be followed by ‘‘ him.” 

The part of speech to which a word belongs depends 
upon the function which that word performs in a sentence. 
Here the word ‘‘ but’’ has the meaning of, and does the 
work of, ‘‘ except.’ I do not think that Sir George Green- 
wood would write ‘all ercept he.’ Then why write “ all 
but he’? 

Sir George Greenwood suggests that ‘‘ but he” is to 
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be preferred to ‘‘ but him” on the grounds of euphony and 
rhythm. But if Mrs. Hemans had never written the peccant 
phrase, and if generation after generation had not repeated 
the line, I am: quite sure that ‘‘ but he’’ would not have 
seemed to us to-day to be more euphonious than ** but kin,” 
assuming that it does so appear to us—an admission I am 
not prepared to make. 

The rhvthm of the line is, of course, 
whether we use “ but he”’ or ‘‘ but him.” 

Sir George Greenwood seeks to justify the use of ‘* but 
he’ by regarding it as elliptical and so making ‘“‘ but’”’ a 
conjunction. But it is obvious that when ‘“‘ but he ’’ occurs 
in the body of the sentence, as it does here, it cannot be 
treated as elliptical. But even when the phrase occurs at 
the end of the sentence, it is better to treat ‘‘ but’? as a 
preposition. Would Sir George Greenwood say or write: 
‘* All the men left the room but I**? Now would he? When 
I think of his academic record and ripe scholarship, I really 
cannot bring myself to believe that he would. 

It therefore seems to me that there is nothing to be said 
in favour of ‘‘ but he.’’ You, sir, correctly described it as 
‘*a peccant phrase.’’ In poetry it may be tolerated on the 
ground of poetic licence; in prose it is a vulgar ‘‘ howler.”’ 
—Yours, &c., J. H. P. 

Temple. 


unaffected, 


“DANTE’S NOISELESS UNDERWORLD” 


Sir,—Mr. D. H. Lawrence has evidently read his Dante 
in a hurry, since he has missed a good many lines :— 


“‘Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
Risonavan per l’aer senza stelle.””.. . 
“Diverse. lingue, orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
Voci alte e fioche e suon di man con elle 
Facevano un tumulto.”... = 
Inferno iii. 
Acheron :— 
‘* Bestemmiavano Iddio.”’ 
‘Forte piangendo.”... ay 
Inferno iii. 
On the other shore of Acheron :— 


‘*Ruppemi Valto sonno nella testa 
Un greve tuono.”’... 
. ‘la valle d’abisso dolorosa, 
Che tuono accoglie d’infiniti guai.”’... 
... “ SOspiri 
Che laura eterna facevan tremare.”... ; 
Inferno iv. 
The second circle :— 
... ‘le dolenti 
... “son venuto 
La dove molto pianto me percote.”... 
*“Quivi le strida, il compianto e il lamento ; 
Bestemmian quivi la virtu divina.”... 
But it is unnecessary for me to lead Mr. Lawrence right 
through hell; nowhere will he find silence except in the 
immediate vicinity of Lucifer ‘‘ la dove l’ombre eran tutte 
coperte E trasparean come festuca in vetro.’’ Infernal din 
is the prime quality of Inferno ; a silent heil would be too 


note.”’ 


_ merciful to human dignity. 


This may seem but a carping sort of point to make 
against Mr. Lawrence’s vivid essay. I think, however, it 
demonstrates a weakness in his writing. Mr. Lawrence is 
ready at any time to sacrifice truth for force, to forgo the 
just epithet in favour of the momentarily more effective one. 
In short, he trades on the docility and ignorance of his 
readers, the majority of whom have never observed a fact 
or read a classic for themselves.—Yours, &c., 

BASIL BUNTING. 

5, Osnaburgh Terrace, London, N.W.1. 

April 17th, 1927. 


THE ALL HALLOWS MEMORIAL 


Sir,—If the bronze effigy which Kappa admired at All 
Hallows, Barking, had been by a member of the London 
Artists’ Association, doubtless full details of its authorship 
would have been given. For the benefit of readers interested 
in all schools of contemporary art, it might be stated that 
the anonymous sculptor is Mr. Cecil Thomas.—yYours, &c., 

Kew. H. W. YOXALL. 

April 15th, 1927. 
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TWO WOMEN* 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


P to the beginning of the nineteenth century the dis- 

tinguished woman had almost invariably been an 

aristocrat. It was the great lady who ruled and wrote 
letters and influenced the course of politics. From the 
huge middle class few women rose to eminence, nor has 
the drabness of their lot received the attention which has 
been bestowed upon the splendours of the great and the 
miseries of the poor. There they remain, even in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, a vast body, living, marry- 
ing, bearing children in dull obscurity until at last we begin 
to wonder whether there was something in their condition 
itself—in the age at which they married, the number of 
children they bore, the privacy they lacked, the incomes 
they had not, the conventions which stifled them, and the 
education they never received which so affected them that 
though the middle class is the great reservoir from which 
we draw our distinguished men it has thrown up singularly 
few women to set beside them. 

The profound interest of Lady Stephen’s life of Miss 
Emily Davies lies in the light it throws upon this dark 
and obscure chapter of human history. Miss Davies was 
born in the year 1830, of middle-class parents who could 
afford to educate their sons but not their daughters. Her 
education was, she supposed, much the same as that of 
other clergymen’s daughters at that time. ‘‘ Do they go 
to school? No. Do they have governesses at home? 
No. They have lessons and get on as they can.” But if 
their positive education had stopped at a little Latin, a 
little history, a little housework, it would not so much 
have mattered. It was what may be called the negative 
education, that which decrees not what you may do but 
what you may not do, that cramped and stifled. ** Probably 
only women who have laboured under it can understand the 
weight of discouragement produced by being perpetually 
told that, as women, nothing much is ever expected of 
them. . . . Women who have lived in the atmosphere 
produced by such teaching know how it stifles and chills; 
how hard it is to work courageously through it.” 
Preachers and rulers of both sexes nevertheless formulated 
the creed and enforced it vigorously. Charlotte Yonge 
wrote: ** I have no hesitation in declaring my full belief 
in the inferiority of women, nor that she brought it upon 
herself.’”? She reminded her sex of a painful incident with 
a snake in a garden which had settled their destiny, Miss 
Yonge said, for ever. The mention of Wontan’s Rights 
made Queen Victoria so furious that ** she cannot contain 
herself.”’ Mr. Greg, underlining his words, wrote that ** the 
essentials of a woman’s being are that they are supported 
by, and they minister to, men.’’ The only other occupation 
allowed them, indeed, was to become a governess or a 
needlewoman, ‘‘ and both these employments were natur- 
ally overstocked.”? If women wanted to paint there was, 
up to the year 1858, only one life class in London where 
they could learn. If they were musical there was the 
inevitable piano, but the chief aim was to produce a brilliant 
mechanical execution, and Trollope’s picture of four girls 
all in the same room playing on four pianos all of them 
out of tune seems to have been, as Trollope’s pictures 
usually are, based on fact. Writing was the most acces- 
sible of the arts, and write they did, but their books were 
deeply influenced by the angle from which they were forced 
to observe the world. Half occupied, always interrupted, 











*“* Emily Davies and Girton College.” By Lady Stephen. (Constable. 21s.) 
“Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley.” Edited by the Dean of Windsor 
and Hector Bolitho. (Gerald Howe. 1s.) 


with much leisure but little time to themselves and no 
money of their own, these armies of listless women were 
either driven to find solace and occupation in religion, or, if 
that failed, they took, as Miss Nightingale said, ‘*‘ to that 
perpetual day dreaming which is so dangerous.’’? Some in- 
deed envied the working classes, and Miss Martineau frankly 
hailed the ruin of her family with delight. ‘‘ I, who had 
been obliged to write before breakfast, or in some private 
way, had henceforth liberty to do my own work in my 
own way, for we had lost our gentility.”? But the time 
had come when there were occasional exceptions both 
among parents and among daughters. Mr. Leigh Smith, 
for example, allowed his daughter Barbara the same income 
that he gave his sons. She at once started a school of 
an advanced character. Miss Garrett became a doctor 
because her parents, though shocked and anxious, would be 
reconciled if she were a success. Miss Davies had a brother 
who sympathized and helped her in her determination to 
reform the education of women. With such encouragement 
the three young women started in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to lead the army of the unemployed in 
search of work. But the war of one sex upon the rights 
and possessions of the other is by no means a straight- 
forward affair of attack and victory or defeat. Neither the 
means nor the end itself is clear-cut and recognized. There 
is the very potent weapon, for example, of feminine charm 
—what use were they to make of that? Miss Garrett said 
she felt ‘* so mean in trying to come over the doctors by 
all kinds of little feminine dodges.’’ Mrs. Gurney admitted 
the difficulty, but pointed out that ‘‘ Miss Marsh’s success 
among the navvies ’’ had been mainly won by these means, 
which, for good or for bad, were certainly of immense 
weight. It was agreed therefore that charm was to be 
employed. Thus we have the curious spectacle, at once 
so diverting and so humiliating, of grave and busy women 
doing fancy work and playing croquet in order that the 
male eye might be gratified and deceived. ‘‘ Three lovely 
girls *? were placed conspicuously in the front row at a 
meeting, and Miss Garrett herself sat there looking 
** exactly like one of the girls whose instinct it is to do 
what you tell them.’? For the arguments that they had 
to meet by these devious means were in themselves ex- 
tremely indefinite. There was a thing called ‘* the tender 
home-bloom of maidenliness ’? which must not be touched. 
There was chastity, of course, and her handmaidens inno- 
cence, sweetness, unselfishness, sympathy; all of which 
might suffer if women were allowed to learn Latin and 
Greek. The SaturDAy REVIEW gave cogent expression to 
what men feared for women and needed of women in the 
year 1864. The idea of submitting young ladies to local 
university examinations ‘* almost takes one’s breath 
away,” the writer said. If examined they must be, steps 
must be taken to see that “‘ learned men advanced in 
years ’’ were the examiners, and that the presumably aged 
wives of these aged gentlemen should occupy ‘‘ a com- 
manding position in the gallery.”” Even so it would be 
‘* next to impossible to persuade the world that a pretty 
first-class woman came by her honours fairly.’ For the 
truth was, the reviewer wrote that “‘ there is a strong and 
ineradicable male instinct that a learned, or even an 
accomplished young woman is the most intolerable monster 
in creation.”? It was against instincts and prejudices such 
as these, tough as roots but intangible as sea mist, that 
Miss Davies had to fight. Her days passed in a round of 
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the most diverse occupations. Besides the actual labour 
of raising money and fighting prejudice she had to decide 
the most delicate moral questions which, directly victory 
was within sight, began to be posed by the students and 
their parents. A mother, for example, would only entrust 
her with her daughter’s education on condition that she 
should come home “ as if nothing had happened,” and 
not ‘** take to anything eccentric.’’ The students, on the 
other hand, bored with watching the Edinburgh express 
slip a carriage at Hitchin or rolling the lawn with a heavy 
iron roller, took to playing football, and then invited their 
teachers to see them act scenes from Shakespeare and 
Swinburne dressed in men’s clothes. This, indeed, was a 
very serious matter ; the great George Eliot was consulted ; 
Mr. Russell Gurney was consulted, and also Mr. Tom- 
kinson. They decided that it was unwomanly; Hamlet 
must be played in a skirt. 

Miss Davies herself was decidedly austere. When 
money for the college flowed in she refused to spend it 
on luxuries. She wanted rooms—always more and more 
rooms to house those unhappy girls dreaming their youth 
away in indolence or picking up a little knowledge in the 
family sitting-room. ‘‘ Privacy was the one luxury Miss 
Davies desired for the student, and in her eyes it was not a 
luxury—she despised luxuries—but a necessity.”? But one 
room to themselves was enough. She did not believe that 
they needed arm chairs to sit in or pictures to look at. She 
herself lived austerely in lodgings till she was seventy-two, 
combative, argumentative, frankly preferring a labour 
meeting at Venice to the pictures and the palaces, con- 
sumed with an abstract passion for justice to women which 
burnt up trivial personalities and made her a little 
intolerant of social frivolities. Was it worth while, she 
once asked, in her admirable, caustic manner, after meet- 
ing Lady Augusta Stanley, to go among the aristocracy? 
** I felt directly that if I went to Lady Stanley’s again, I 
must get a new bonnet. And is it well to spend one’s 
money in bonnets and flys instead of on instructive 
books? ”? she wondered. For Miss Davies perhaps was a 
little deficient in feminine charm. 

That was a charge that nobody could bring against Lady 
Augusta Stanley. No two women could on the surface 
have less in common. Lady Augusta, it is true, was no 
more highly educated in a bookish sense than the middle- 
class women whom Miss Davies championed. But she was 
the finest flower of the education which for some centuries 
the little class of aristocratic women had enjoyed. She 
had been trained in her mother’s drawing-room in Paris. 
She had talked to all the distinguished men and women of 
her time—Lamartine, Mérimée, Victor Hugo, the Duc de 


Broglie, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, Jenny Lind, Turgenev— - 


everybody came to talk to old Lady Elgin and to be enter- 
tained by her daughters, There she developed that abound- 
ing sensibility, that unquenchable sympathy which were to 
be so lavishly drawn upon in after years. For she was 
very young when she entered the Duchess of Kent’s house- 
hold. For fifteen years of her youth she lived there. For 
fifteen years she was the life and soul of that ‘ quiet 
affectionate dull household of old people at Frogmore and 
Clarence House.’’ Nothing whatever happened. They 
drove out and she thought how charming the village chil- 
dren looked. They walked and the Duchess picked heather. 
They came home and the Duchess was tired. Yet not for 
a moment, pouring her heart out in profuse letters to her 
sisters, does she complain or wish for any other existence. 

Seen through her peculiar magnifying glass, the 
slightest event in the life of the Royal family was either 
harrowing in the extreme or beyond words delightful. 
Prince Arthur was more handsome than ever. The Princess 
Helena was so lovely. Princess Ada fell from her pony. 
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Prince Leo was naughty. The Beloved Duchess wanted a 
green umbrella. The measles had come out, but, alas, 
they threatened to go in again. One might suppose, to 
listen to Lady Augusta exclaiming and protesting in alter- 
nate rapture and despair, that to read aloud to the old 
Duchess of Kent was the most exciting of occupations, and 
that the old ladies’ rheumatisms and headaches were catas- 
trophes of the first order. For inevitably the power of 
sympathy when so highly developed and discharged solely 
upon personal relations tends to produce a hothouse atmo- 
sphere in which domestic details assume prodigious propor- 
tions and the mind feeds upon every detail of death and 
disease with a gluttonous relish. The space devoted in 
this volume to illness and marriage entirely outweighs any 
reference to art, literature or politics. It is all personal, 
emotional, and detailed as one of the novels which were 
written so inevitably by women. 

It was such a life as this and such an atmosphere as 
this that Mr. Greg and the Saturpay Review and many 
men who had themselves enjoyed the utmost rigours of 
education wished to see preserved. And perhaps there was 
some excuse for them. It is difficult to be sure, after all, 
that a college don is the highest type of humanity known 
to us; and there is something in Lady Augusta’s power to 
magnify the common and illumine the dull which seems to 
imply a very arduous education of some sort behind it. 
Nevertheless, as one studies the lives of the two women 
side by side, one cannot doubt that Miss Davies got more 
interest, more pleasure, and more use out of one month of 
her life than Lady Augusta out of a whole year of hers. 
Some inkling of the fact seems to have reached Lady 
Augusta even at Windsor Castle. Perhaps being a woman 
of the old type is a little exhausting; perhaps it is not alto- 
gether satisfying. Lady Augusta at any rate seems to have 
got wind of other possibilities. She liked the society of 
literary people best, she said. ‘‘ I had always said that 
I had wished to be a fellow of a college,” she added sur- 
prisingly. At any rate she was one of the first to support 
Miss Davies in her demand for a University education for 
women. Did Miss Davies then sacrifice her book and buy 
her bonnet? Did the two women, so different in every 
other way, come together over this—the education of their 
sex? It is tempting to think so, and to imagine sprung 
from that union of the middle-class woman and the court 
lady some astonishing phcenix of the future who shall com- 
bine the new efficiency with the old amenity, the courage 
of the indomitable Miss Davies and Lady Augusta’s charm. 


THE ORCHESTRAL MUDDLE 


HE present owner of Queen’s Hall, Mr. William 
" [Boosey chairman of Messrs. Chappell & Co., has 

decided to disband the orchestra which has made this 
hall world-famous as the centre of Britain’s music; and, 
unless bold and prompt action be taken, Sir Henry Wood, 
after the Good Friday concert, will cease to appear at 
the head of this illustrious orchestra, before the devoted 
audiences which he has so splendidly trained in the playing 
and hearing of the finest music. 

Mr. Boosey is, of course, quite justified in his action. 
For our possession of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, we have 
always been indebted to private generosity—first to the 
late Mr. Robert Newman, then to Sir Edgar Speyer, and, 
lastly, to Mr. Boosey. And now, after having lost £30,000 
in nine years, Mr. Boosey naturally ‘says he cannot 
continue. 

The disbanding of this orchestra will indeed be a very 
serious blow to English music, but the loss of the hall (for 
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Mr. Boosey has decided to dispose of it) will be almost an 
equal disaster, for sites in London are not easily come by. 
When the old St. James’s Hall was swallowed up by the 
Piccadilly Hotel, the regular supply of chamber music, 
which the Saturday and Monday ‘“ Pops.”? gave us, 
disappeared entirely. 

Apart from Sir Henry Wood, no one has supplied 
London regularly with the finest orchestral music at 
popular prices, no one has consistently encouraged British 
composers, no one has supported the employment of women 
in the orchestra and stood for the pre-eminence of 
orchestral music. With the fall of this orchestra, the chief 
(almost the only) avenue for hundreds of young students 
now being trained at the R.C.M., the R.A.M., Trinity 
College, and the Guildhall School of Music, will be 
completely blocked. 


* * * 

We shall always be having crises in London orchestral 
affairs until we boldly, firmly, and unitedly set to work to 
put our house into order. Can we learn anything from 
other European countries, or is the time too late for 
this? Continuing a system is one thing; inaugurating one 
is quite another. In Germany, Bavaria, and Austria, both 
Governments and Municipalities make substantial grants 
towards the upkeep of their operas and orchestras. In 
Italy and France something similar is done. 

In England it would seem useless to ask the Govern- 
ment to help, especially now it is faced with the last year’s 
surprising deficit. Nor is this country made on the model 
of other European countries, but quite the reverse. Man- 
chester, which maintains its own orchestra by a grant of 
£5,000 a year, and Birmingham, which votes £38,000 
annually for a similar purpose, might reasonably object to 
pay taxes for the maintenance of London’s orchestral 
music. 

Could the L.C.C. do something? A farthing rate 
would put the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (the only permanent 
one which London possesses) on a sound basis. But I 
doubt if this would be fair to the average Londoner. For 
London cannot claim to be musical in the same sense as 
Munich, Dresden, or even Manchester, where more than 
half of the population are really familiar with the great 
musical masterpieces. But London, with its population so 
enormous as to be unmanageable as a real entity, is 
different. To say that a tenth part of its population is 
musical, in the sense in which we have used the term, would 
be describing the position with unwise generosity ; and our 
average Londoner might well demand that those who want 
the finest music should pay for it themselves. And this 
is exactly what they cannot do. If such cold logic is to 
win the day, then London must content itself with being 
a third or fourth-rate city in musical matters. 

Mr. Boosey somewhat ungraciously puts the blame on 
the B.B.C. He is both right and wrong here. The B.B.C. 
has played its part rather badly by running its own 
orchestral concerts at the Albert Hall, a form of activity 
which was never provided for (or against) in its Articles of 
Incorporation. But there were other causes at work 
undermining the orchestral position, chief amongst which 
were the heavy cost of adequate rehearsals, and the neces- 
sity of a costly publicity, an item which the B.B.C. has 
not to reckon with, for it obtains a free publicity all over 
the country. 

What, then, is the remedy in these democratic days? 
Sir Henry Wood himself has sketched out a plan which 
is both admirable and workable. It has been tentatively 
placed before the editors of the leading ‘‘ dailies,’? who 
express their readiness to help, provided the Queen’s Hall 
can be bought at a workable price based on actuarial 
figures. We may then safely cali on Sir Henry Wood to 
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place himself at the head of a provisional committee (he 
may be sure of adequate support) and appeal to his sup- 
porters and admirers all over the country for half a million 
pounds (say, in single pound subscriptions). 

Sir Henry has proved his broad-mindedness in desiring 
that the remainder of such a fund should be utilized for 
a subsidy to the three chief orchestras which now play in 
the Hall (the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the London Sym- 
phony, and the Royal Philharmonic), after the reasonable 
purchase of the Hall has been effected. Could the nation 
possibly pay a finer tribute to music in this Beethoven 
Centenary year? We believe that an overwhelming 
response would be forthcoming, one that would show that 
there is a more than sufficient number of people keen enough 
to keep orchestral music alive in Britain. It now remains 


for Sir Henry Wood to act. 
A. EaGLeFIELD HULL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is said that Miss Anne Nichols, the author of ** Abie’s 
[rss Rose,”? has made over a million pounds out of 
this play, which after running for six years in America 
has now come to London to the Apollo Theatre. Certainly 
she has mixed with great skill many of the safe ingredients 
of a popular success: there is a secret love-marriage 
violently opposed by the parents, there are jokes and senti- 
ment about the Jews and sentiment and jokes about the 
Irish, there is a wedding on the stage and a Christmas tree, 
there is a strong and shameless dose of religious uplift, a 
reconciliation, and finally a pair of twin babies; and all 
these are cunningly put together so that the play (except 
during the “ uplift ’? scenes) is hardly ever boring, and 
indeed many of the jokes, though often reminiscent of 
others one has heard, are amusing. Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of the play is the queer American-Jewish 
life to which it introduces us, their curious manners and 
even more curious language which at first is not altogether 
easy to understand. The acting is undistinguished with 
the notable exception of Mr. Joseph Greenwald, whose per- 
formance in the part of Solomon Levy really creates the 
play. Miss Mildred Elliott looks admirable as_ the 
astonishing Mrs. Isaac Cohen. 
* * * 
It is a pity Mr. Miles Mander has handicapped his 
** Common People ”’ at the Everyman with such a terrific 
vlot. Honest character drawing and natural dialogue only 
make its absurdities the more glaring. I ask you, can a 
husband who goes off to Morocco in the sulks because his 
young wife has, so far, failed to give him a son, and a wife 
who secretly adopts a child and gives it out as her own, and 
does not confess to the trick when suspected of worse, so 
that her husband blows out his brains on the very eve of 
his election to Parliament—he stood as an Independent 
Socialist and there was a regular Labour Party candidate 
in the field, so he should have had a sanguine temperament 
—can these people be successfully treated in any way except 
on the broad and simple lines of melodrama? As things 
were, Mr. Mander’s sophisticated characters seemed to join 
with a sophisticated audience in mild surprise at such old- 
fashioned doings. However, the play bears the marks of 
inexperience—the political question, for instance, over which 
we wasted a good deal of time in the first act turned out to 
be quite irrelevant—and if Mr. Mander will trust more to 
his gifts of observation and less to a ready-made tale he 
may write a good play. The piece was perfectly acted, with 
Mr. Malcolm Keen and Miss Molly Kerr gallantly tackling 
the incredible hero and heroine, Mr. Mander himself as 
the extra man was very good, and Miss Adrienne Allen 
the last word in modern vamps. 
* * * 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh in Mr. A. A. Milne’s humorous 
sketch, ** Miss Marlow at Play,’’ adds distinction to the 
holiday programme at the Coliseum. Miss Marlow, a 


popular leading lady, is determined to punish Ambrose 
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Wallington, an ill-natured elderly man (who is under the 
delusion that Miss Marlow is enticing his son), by inducing 
him with the promise of giving up certain imaginary letters 
to visit her at midnight after her return from the theatre. 
When he arrives, he is shown into a room in which a bed 
has been placed ; and Miss Marlow with the aid of a broken 
door handle succeeds in getting him locked in for the night. 
The jest is carried off by the distinctive wit of the author. 
The part of Ambrose Wallington is cleverly acted by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault ; and as Miss Marlow is played by such an 
accomplished actress as Miss Irene Vanbrugh, a visit to the 
Coliseum is well worth while. The programme also includes 
the clever and versatile dancers, Mr. Harry Roye and Miss 
Billie Maye; Mr. Johnnie Walker and his Mascot in ‘* Naval 
Manceuvres,’’ and some interesting hand shadows, 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, April 25.— 

** The What’s-His-Name Man ” (the English adapta- 

tion of Mirandé’s ** Au Premier de Ces Messieurs ”’), 

at Wyndham’s, 

Chekhov’s ** The Three Sisters,’’ at the Maddermarket 

Theatre, Norwich (April 25th-30th). 

Elsie Playfair, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 

London Symphony Orchestra Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Tuesday, April 26.— 

Mr. H. M. Harwood’s ** The Transit of Venus,’’ at the 

Ambassador’s Theatre. 

Mr. Lloyd George presiding at L.L.F. Dinner to Sir 

Herbert Samuel, Cannon Street Hotel, 7. 

Jean Stirling Mackinlay Recital, at the Old Vic, 8. 
Wednesday, April 27.— 

Mr. Sidney MHoward’s 

St. Martin’s Theatre. 

Louise Marshall, Song Recital, at Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, April 28.— 

Westminster String Quartet, Chamber Concert, Wig- 

more Hall, 8.30. 

Discussion: ‘* Problems in the Upbringing of Chil- 

dren.” Openers: Dr. J. Norman Glaister and Miss 

Josephine Richardson, at the Royal Sanitary 

Institute, 6. 


*°The Silver Cord,” at 


OMICRON. 
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OPERAS. 


Sloane Square. 





COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MOZART’S OPERA (in English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE (The School for Lovers). 


*Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 














CONCERTS. 


AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 


Sole Lessee: Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, MAY st and MAY 29th. 
DAME CLARA BUTT 


will sing DVORAK’S BIBLICAL SONGS and will talk on 
“THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH.” 











Community singing led by 


DAME CLARA BUTT 


MAUDE ROYDEN will also speak. 

Tickets, from 10s. 6d. to 3s., can be obtained from the Box Office, 
| Queen’s Hall, and from the Concert Secretary, The Guildhouse, 
| 12, Berwick Street, S.W.1. (Victoria 6119.) 





























CINEMAS. 
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$ TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30 . 
< The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production i 
“i 66 99 eg 
BEN-HUR” + 
Ci with Lp 
p RAMON NOVARRO . 
P Produced by Fred Niblo : 
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THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.8. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


ALDWYCH. 








CRITERION, (Ger. 3844.) NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE, 


A NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD 





DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. 


“THE DESERT SONG,” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 


MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.50. 
A New Musical Play. 
GENE GERRARD 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


“ON APPROVAL.”’ 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


Regent 1507. 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 





GARRICK. Gerr. 9513. 


MARTIN HARVEY in “ SCARAMOUCHE.” 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. 


Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in a New Comedy, 
‘* MARIGOLD.” 





LYRIC THEATRE, Riverside 3012. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 


Nigel Playfair, George Hayes, and EDITH EVANS 


Hammersmith. 





PLAYROOM SIX. Reg. 3988. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, for 2 Weeks. 
“ST. SIMEON STYLITES,” by F. SLADEN-SMITH. 

“ THE PHRENOLOGIST,” An Old Russian Operetta, by KOSMA PRUTKEV. 

Translated by Z. VENGEROVA. 


Subscription only, 


Particulars Sec., 6, New Compton St., W.C.2. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. (Ger. 2690.) 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 


“THE DYBBUK.” 


JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. All Seats Bookable. 





Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Fri. & Sat., 2.30. 
“NO GENTLEMAN.” 


ATHENE SEYLER. 


ST. MARTIN'S. 


OWEN NARES. (Last Week.) 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 





Commencing Monday next, April 25: 
Exclusive Presentation of 


‘““THE CHESS PLAYER.” 
A magnificent film of Poland’s fight for independence. 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Mayfair 2330. 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 
CAPT. KNIGHT presents and personally describes his 


GOLDEN EAGLE Film. ls. 2d to 8s. 6d. 


Regent Street. 





TIVOLI. Sunday, 6 & 8.30. 


Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. 
RAMON NOVARRO tn BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 
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REVIEWS 
THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 


What isn’t Wrong with the Drama. By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
(Benn. Is. 

The Contemporary Theatre, 1926. By JAMES AGATE. 
& Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. Fy JOHN PALMER. 
Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) 


Chapman 


THERE is a type of mind that ‘ likes to get things taped,” as 
the shortest method of disposing of them effectually and for 
all time. To persons thus endowed Mr. Rubinstein’s 
‘address delivered to the Interlude Theatre Guild’? may 
confidently be recommended. For Mr. Rubinstein begins at 
the beginning—and is through in twenty-two pages. His 
definition of drama (too long, alas, for quotation) would 
appear to embrace many matters not usually included in the 
term, such as auctioneering, electioneering, revivalist meet- 
ings, and, indeed, any activity in which the one or the few 
endeavour to hold the attention of the many. Perhaps that 
is why, having defined, he turns his back on his definition 
and proceeds instead to analyze and equate. 

From now on the argument proceeds smoothly enough— 
up to a point. Drama is of two elements, Dionysian and 
Apollonian. Comedy is Dionysian, is priapic, instance 
‘No, No, Nanette’; Tragedy is Apollonian, is religious, 
instance ‘‘ Inheritors.”’ The dramatic festivals of Athens 
‘comprised tragic and comic productions in the proportion 
of three tragedies to one comedy,’’ whereas nowadays 
‘“comedies ... outnumber tragedies in the proportion of 
something like twenty to one.’’ The cause is to 
be found in the Christian Church which ‘‘ usurped 
the function of Tragedy.” To-day ‘‘the supply of 
‘ absolute’ religion is meagre, and dwindling.’’ Hence the 
need of Tragedy and its opportunity. There are already 
signs of revival. ‘‘ The renaissance of Glastonbury in this 
connection may be regarded as a portent. So, too, the 
dramatic activities of the I.L.P.”’ 3ut the real remedy, we 
are told, lies with a National Theatre, ‘‘ consecrated to Apollo 
under the watchword: ‘ No sex interest admitted.’ ’’ For, 
‘as surely as sex enters into drama, God goes out of it.’’ 
Finally: ‘*‘ How is it to be brought into being? ”’ inquires 
Mr. Rubinstein—but unfortunately stays not for an answer. 
And so we are left rather in the air. First principles make 
sure foundations. But they are not much use, if you have 
nothing to build on them. 

To the building Mr. Agate contributes his tally of the 
best bricks of 1926, as previously those of 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
How much better the record than the recorded may be 
judged by the fact that his criticisms are often fresh in the 
memory from which every impression of some of the plays 
has long since faded. A job lot, these latter: one Greek (by a 
Sunday Club) ; five Elizabethans (only one produced for a 
run in the West End) ; eighteen foreigners (of which the best 
at Barnes or Hampstead); and an assorted collection of 
native products, few of which are still unburied, and none 
of which will be disinterred. One might weep ‘for pity that 
such brilliant criticism should be wasted on such poor 
material, did not Mr. Agate let it be understood that he 
prefers the past to the future, the old-fashioned to the new- 
fangled, or things as they were to what they look like 
becoming. 

‘* What they look like becoming ’’ may best be observed 
in Paris, as not a few English students of the theatre are 
already aware. But those who know the modern French 
stage, those who do not know it, and those who merely think 
they know it, will alike find entertainment and profit in Mr. 
Palmer’s admirable ‘* Studies in the Contemporary Theatre.”’ 
If here and there he appears to do something more than 
justice to individuals, it must be remembered that hitherto 
in this country a great deal less than justice has been done to 
the movement as a whole. We may not, for instance, be able 
to share in full his enthusiasm for M. Pitoéff as a producer 
(and more especially for the latter’s production and per- 
formance of ‘‘ Henry IV.’’), great as must be our appreciation 
of the Russian’s courage and energy ; we may doubt the 
validity of a comparison of M. Lenormand’s passionate, 
Satan-possessed victims of evil and the cool, intellectual 
tasters of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge so frequently 
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inet With in Elizabethan drama ; and we may be able to see 
nothing more than a difference of degree of subtlety between 
the work of MM. Géraldy and Vildrac and that of the earlier 
French exponents of the play of sex. But with his treatment 
of the larger issues raised in this volume it is impossible to 
quarrel. In his contrasting of the positivist, preaching, pre- 
war drama of England with the questioning, probing attitude 
of the younger French dramatists, in his analysis of the new 
romance, and in his estimate of M. Pirandello and the enigma 
of personality (quite the fairest and most penetrating study 
that has yet appeared in print), he displays a simplicity of 
style, an ease of expression, and a happiness of phrase that 
make the pseudo-philosophic jargon, to which apostles of the 
new drama not infrequently treat us, appear as unnecessary 
as it is exasperating. 

Mr. Palmer is happier in his treatment of the new move- 
ment as a whole than in his appreciation of particular per- 
sons concerned, simply because the renaissance in the French 
theatre is a matter of general experiment rather than of 
individual achievement. But why, we may ask, should this 
revival take place in Paris, where the stage until recently 
was the most conservative and insular in Europe? Why not 
in England where native drama, at any rate, was until 1914 
in a more or less flourishing condition? Obviously the war, 
for once, affords no adequate explanation, for the war would 
affect both nations in the same way. Nor can we swallow 
Mr. Palmer’s assertion that ‘‘the process is entirely 
endemic,’’ ‘‘a native and spontaneous movement’’ that 
‘*has nothing to do with the foreigners who have recently 
swarmed into France.’’ It is at least significant that the date 
(1922) which he affixes to the beginning of this revival coin- 
cides with the beginning of the franc’s collapse, and it was 
the collapse of the franc more than anything else that made 
Paris cosmopolitan. Already there were foreigners (other 
than M. Pitoéff) at work in French theatres ; in the wake of 
foreign visitors came foreign plays and foreign companies ; 
and, as anyone who watched early developments can testify, 
foreigners provided a large proportion of the audiences. 

That the foreign invasion had something to do with it 
cannot, I think, be denied. But Paris has a greater and more 
permanent advantage over London. The renaissance started 
in the smaller, experimental theatres, and is now spreading 
thence to influence the more conservative managements, the 
Comédie Francaise, and even that venerable refuge of the 
Old Guard, the Odéon. Now there are several theatres in 
Paris sufficiently economical to be used for experimental pur- 
poses. There are none in London. By the time the respon- 
sible person has satisfied the requirements of the L.C.C. a 
downright commercial policy is the only safeguard against 
bankruptcy. For the free Englishman can go to church at 
his own risk, can enter a restaurant and be burnt to death 
if he likes, but in the theatre (as Mr. Terence Gray, the only 
living Englishman who can claim to be running an experi- 
mental theatre, has somewhere observed) he is treated like 
a child of three in a bomb factory. 

Where, then, is salvation to be found? The London 
theatre is obliged to be ‘‘ commercial’’ in a stricter sense 
than the Paris theatre. That much, no doubt, must be 
granted. Yet the methods adopted by our commercial 
managements have been on the whole so conspicuously lack- 
ing in commercial success that our theatrical pundits were 
recently howling in chorus dismal prophecies of the total 
eclipse of the theatre by the ‘*‘ movies.’’ That being so, there 
can be no harm in suggesting a method, prevailing widely 
throughout the commercial theatre on the Continent, but 
rarely, if ever, given a trial in England. With few excep- 
tions, the financiers of our ‘‘ legitimate ’’ drama are ‘‘ busi- 
ness men in the theatre business,’’ or patrons, who prefer'good 
plays to bad, but, like the purely business men, are not men 
of the theatre in the sense that they practise themselves any 
of the arts of the theatre. But, in either case, the methods 
are the same. The play is hired from one quarter, the pro- 
ducer from another, the designer from a third, and the actors 
from here, there, and everywhere. And the result? Instead 
of that close and continuous co-operation of the various arts, 
which compose the drama in performance, and of a band of 
artists, working in harmony, evolving, as it were, a collective 
identity, and serving a common cause, you have a momen- 
tary and haphazard agglomeration of persons, with possibly 
irreconcilable techniques, who may never have worked 
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together or in the same theatre before, may never do so 
again, and who, by the very nature of the terms of their 
employment, are forced to look upon their engagement as a 
job from which each must extract the maximum personal 
advantage irrespective of the common good. 

Suppose, instead, that your theatrical financier secures a 
lease long enough to enable the name of the theatre to become 
identified with the work done inside it; suppose that he 
gathers to him a few, even a very few, men of the theatre, 
with ideas and ideals that have already in some degree stood 
a practical test, with the capacity to work in harmony and 
with experience, each of them, if possible, of more than one 
of the various arts of which the drama is composed ; and 
suppose him finally to be, not a charlatan, who, after the 
most portentous, preliminary, window-dressing announce- 
ments, compromises with a series of colourless, third-rate 
productions, but a man with the courage of his convictions, 
who will allow his workers a moderately free hand in the 
execution of their ideas ;—suppose all this, what would 
happen? Well, there would at least be one theatre in which 
the essential co-operation, referred to above, had been 
achieved ; there would be at least one theatre associated with 
a certain technique ; a theatre with a standard to maintain, 
a policy to follow and a tradition to evolve; a theatre in 
which work would mean the service of a whole that was 
something greater than the mere sum of its parts, in which 
the profession of the stage had been raised above the level of 
casual employment, and finally a theatre in which your 
financier would certainly run no greater risk than he runs 


at present. FRANK BIRCH. 


THE GREAT AGE OF GREECE 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Apcock. Vol. V.—Athens, 478-401 B.c. (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s.) 

THE scope of the ‘‘ Cambridge Ancient History ’’ includes 

all those civilizations—Egyptian and Sumerian and Minoan, 

Hellenic and Syrian and Iranian—whose waters were eventu- 

ally gathered into the sea of Hellenistic cosmopolitanism 

and then pent up in the reservoir of the Roman Empire, in 
order to be discharged thence with fresh force. The 
supreme achievements of each civilization, and the impacts 
of each upon one or more of the others, down to the time 
when all the streams at last ran together, are the critical 
points in this intricately dramatic story. The first climax 
was reached in the second volume with the contact between 
the civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia and the tragic career 
of Ikhnaton. The second climax came in Volume IV., with 
the clash between the Greek city-states and the Universal 
State of the Achemenide. The third climax is reached in 
the present volume. What did the Greeks do with the 
fruits of their victory of 480-479 B.c.? How far did they 
succeed in harvesting them? How far did they wantonly 
throw them away? Upon the memory of Mankind that great 
age which followed the Persian War has left two distinct 
impressions—equally vivid and equally deep—one of 
immense achievement, the other of immense failure. In the 

present volume, the evidence on which these traditional im- 

pressions are based is brought up to date, marshalled, tested, 

and appraised. 

The editors are to be congratulated on having taken a 
wide view of their subject. Besides the political history of 
the Athenian Empire and the Periclean Democracy (con- 
tributed by Dr. E. M. Walker), and the political and military 
history of the Peloponnesian War (contributed by Professor 
Adcock and Professor Ferguson), we are given a chapter on 
the economic background by Mr. Tod and a number of other 
chapters relating to that cultural plane of social life on 
which, of course, the immense achievement of fifth-century 
Greece is to be found. Mr. Sheppard has written on Attic 
drama in the fifth century, Professor Bury on the Age of 
Illumination, Dr. Macan on the two great historians, Pro- 
fessor Beazley and Mr. Robertson on Greek Art and Architec- 
ture. Thus the picture of Greek life in this great age is 
admirably presented in perspective ; and we are spared that 
unrelieved impression of failure which the political and 
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inilitary chapters would give if they stood alone. ‘The volume 
has also gained by the fact that a considerable part of it 
comes from the hands of two of the editors themselves ; and 
it is pleasant to see a distinguished American (or may we 
claim him as a Canadian?) scholar, Professor Ferguson, 
collaborating with English colleagues. 

The main political theme in this volume is the breach 
between the two Principal Allied Powers in the Great Persian 
War: Sparta and Athens. The relations of these two Powers 
from 478 to 462 B.c. are disconcertingly reminiscent of present 
‘‘ post-war ’’ relations between Great Britain and France. 
An honourable sentiment and a sense of the higher public 
interest, on a long view, impel the steadier statesmen in both 
countries to make great efforts in order to hold the alliance 
together. Incompatibility of temperament combines with 
the removal of the common danger, through too complete a 
victory, in order to force the two countries apart. With the 
dismissal of Cimon from Ithome, the dangerous forces in 
Greek politics—national and international—burst the bonds 
of statesmanlike restraint, and the current sets, though with 
many twists and turns and with occasional slackenings of 
speed, towards the final disaster. Mr. Walker rightly under- 
lines the magnificent but insensate military effort of the 
Athenians in 459-8 (?) B.c. :— 

“On a marble slab on the walls of the Louvre in Paris 
there may still be read the names of those ‘ who fell in the 
same year in Cyprus, Egypt, and Pheenicia, at Halieis, in 
7Egina, and in Megara.’ The marble is a signal tribute to 
the spirit of a free people at a great epoch; it is not less 
signal evidence of the extent to which the states of antiquity 
overtaxed their resources in men and money.” 

One of the best passages in the volume is Mr. Walker’s 
criticism of the policy of Pericles. His shafts strike home ; 
yet he does not for a moment allow himself or his readers 
to forget that Pericles was a singularly great man. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


The Anatomy of African Misery. By LORD OLIvieR. (Hogarth 
Press. 6s.) 


THIS powerful piece of argumentation is addressed primarily 
to the awakening conscience of South Africa. The solution 
that is found for the native question is a matter of intense 
interest to every British citizen ; but little or nothing to 
influence it can be done by interference from this country. 
There is perhaps one way in which enlightened public 
opinion in this country can infiuencé the Hertzog Govern- 
ment. So long as the Colour Bar legislation remains in 
operation, it will be impossible for any British Government 
to allow the transference of any further native territory 
to the Union of South Africa. Is the future civiliza- 
tion of South Africa to be based upon the recog- 
nition of equal rights as between the white and 
the African, or upon an unstable and dangerous basis of 
‘white dominance and native helotry. That is the problem. 
Lord Olivier’s book is the best plea that one has seen for 
the application of the traditional British policy of equal 
rights. He has high qualifications as the anatomist of 
African misery. Both as Governor of Jamaica and as 
Secretary of State for India he has had first-hand acquain- 
tance with the difficult problems arising from the rule of 
Europeans over non-Europeans. He has, as everyone knows, 
a mind of great grasp and power, and behind the array of 
facts and arguments one discerns a humane passion for 
liberty. He has been moved to write his book, he tells us, 
by ‘‘the new departure of the South African Government, 
unique in the history of civilized peoples, in importing the 
principle of the Colour Bar into the industrial law of a State 
heretofore based on the Christian and British Imperial theory 
of equal human rights.’’ That policy is, in his view, a 
menace to the peace of the world, and it is therefore the duty 
of every one of us to understand its sources and the case put 
forward by its apologists. Lord Olivier’s analysis leads him 
to the conclusion that the effort now being made by General 
Hertzog’s Government to set a permanent barrier in the way 
of the African by restricting him to unskilled and poorly 
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paid tasks, springs from the fact that ‘the South African 
community has never assimilated the principle in application 
of which the British and American communities decreed the 
abolition of slavery.’’ The social and industrial discrimina- 
tion which has been maintained from the beginnings of the 
colonial period was stereotyped by the introduction of the 
capitalist system of industry in the South African mines. 
Some readers may think that there is a disproportionate 
insistence on the specifically Labour argument from the evils 
of capitalism, but it is noteworthy that this argument is 
addressed quite as much to organized Labour in South Africa 
as it is to the mineowners. Lord Olivier pungently expresses 
the view that the real origin of the Colour Bar legislation is 
to be found in the determination of the white workmen to 
maintain their privileged position :— 

‘This direct dependence of the white workers’ high wages 
the highest in the Old World) upon the very low wages of 
the native labourer is the secret of the philosophy of the 
industrial colour bar, extensively applied previously in prac- 
tice, and recently embodied in legislation at the demand of 
the white South African Labour Party. That party is now 
firmly established as a section of the European aristocracy 
of South Africa—combined with the mine-owner and the 
farmer in exploiting the native African on the basis of an 
industrial economy and a theory of social relations derived 
direct from slavery.” 

Lord Olivier, in short, attacks the South African Labour 
Party because they show, in regard to the native, the men- 
tality of the capitalist exploiter. 

The case which is worked out in these tightly packed 
chapters against the refusal of human rights as workers to 
the Africans is overwhelming. He does not make the mistake 
of indicting a nation. Full justice is done to the strong and 
growing minority in South Africa, which, as Lord Olivier 
says, shares to the full the opinion of the rest of the civilized 
world about the rights and wrongs of this campaign. In the 
chapter ‘‘ Colour War,’’ which contains the case in essence, 
he draws attention to the remarkable memorial of the 
churches and missionary societies against the measure, 
which drew from General Hertzog a somewhat hysterical 
outburst of hostility to interference from this source. Since 
Lord Olivier’s book was written there have been signs of 
a significant change of feeling in the Dutch Church, which 
quite recently called a conference on native questions. Lord 
Olivier explains the repressionist policy as the result of 
fear or a complexity of fears. South African Europeans are 
afraid of the ‘‘ swamping” of white civilization ; of the 
increasing competition of natives with Europeans in the 
wage-labour market ; of a degradation of the European stock 
by the proximity of masses of detribalized and urbanized 
natives—hence the policy of segregation coupled with a re- 
fusal of franchise rights. On these subjects Lord Olivier is 
illuminating and convincing, especially in his denunciation 
of the ‘* stupid and pernicious *’ principle of communal repre- 
sentation which General Hertzog proposes to give the Cape 
native in exchange for the individual vote. . 

In the full torrent of his advocacy, Lord Olivier keeps 
his head about the African native. He does not spoil the 
case by sentimentalizing him. He has a passage which shows 
that he understands and allows for the repugnance of the 
white settler to the unwelcome proximity of native squatters. 
‘They do not want the natives’ untidiness, their noises, 
their odours. . . . They do not want to be plagued by their 
thieving ; they do not want their piratical dogs, their meagre 


” 


ravenous goats, their scabby sheep, their plough-share 
headed pigs, their ungelded runts, their tick-encrusted 


” 


cattle about their farms. He writes as a good European 
who believes that the European civilization has virtue in it 
which can attract and help to civilize other races. ‘* The 
more elaborate social inheritance,’’ he says, ‘‘ whereby the 
Western world has sought to adapt life to those instincts ”’ 
[the fundamental instincts of justice and charity in Western 
civilization] ‘‘ has much that attracts the black man as our 
economic arts attract and interest him, though there is much 
in our institutions and morals which horrifies him as pro- 
foundly as much in his horrifies us.’’ Scattered here 
and there are pages of kindly but just description of the 
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African character which from the human standpoint are 
among the best in the book. The African, he says, has a 
very keen and direct apprehension of equity, a point of the 
greatest importance in the controversy. The native may be 
quite content with ‘‘ the customary haphazard basis of em- 
ployment ’’ so long as he is living under tribal conditions, 
but when he has become detribalized, and given work which 
he knows he can do as well as the white man, his sense of 
justice demands that his conditions of work and pay should 
be those of the white man. This is the industrial problem in 
a sentence. 

The book is unequally written. Much of it has the 
breathlessness of advocacy, but occasionally Lord Olivier 
takes the trouble to show his mastery of a pungent ironic 
style. 


TRADE UNION LAW 


Trade-Union Law for Laymen. By Cyrit ASQUITH. (Cassell. 2s.) 
The Legality of the General Strike in England. By A. L. 
GOODHART. (Heffer. 1s.) 


THE appearance of Mr. Asquith’s little book is decidedly 


opportune. It is put forward, not as a contribution 
to political controversy, but as a presentation of the 
data essential to an independent judgment on highly 


technical issues. Mr. Asquith does indeed offer, in briefest 
outline, arguments for and against some suggested changes 
in the law, but the more valuable part of his work is his 
elucidation of the text of existing Acts and of the more 
important of the judicial decisions which rendered their 
enactment expedient. 

The problems which Mr. Asquith treats fully are not, in 
the immediate political sense, important, since most of them 
were solved by the Trade Disputes Act—“ if,’ as the White 
Queen might have said, ‘‘ you can call that a solution.’’ But 
clearly we have not yet heard the last of that Act, and 
particularly of Section 4. In any case it is essential, in view 
of the complications that it masks, that the probable con- 
sequences of its repeal or amendment should be fully appre- 
ciated. It is conceivable, by the way, that the pons 
asinorum of the Act, Section 4 (2), could have been presented, 
from the layman’s point of view, a little more intelligibly. 
it is almost impossible, of course, to make sense of it in the 
Courts. But is not the explanation of its wording fairly 
simple—that Section 4 (2) started its career as a proviso to 
Section 4 (1) but without the baffling ‘‘ exception ’’ at the 
end of it, and that the unions, who had seen a red light 
in the decision in Linaker v. Pilcher, insisted on the addi- 
tion of that exception lest otherwise the proviso should be so 
construed by the Courts as to render the whole section 
inoperative? 

The acute problems of ‘‘ peaceful picketing ’’ and of the 
general strike Mr. Asquith dismisses more briefly. But he 
steers his readers with some skill round the stumbling-block 
of the Astbury judgment. As things stand, the most reason- 
able view to take of the general strike seems to be as follows: 
(1) It is difficult to see why it was not a trade dispute within 
the meaning of the Trade Disputes Act. But (2) it conceiv- 
ably had in it some element of conspiracy or sedition (this is 
a question of fact, which was never determined), and if so 
some of its leaders may have been criminally liable. (3) This 
complicating element, if present, may well have deprived 
those responsible for procuring tortious acts (breach of 
contract, &c.), of the protection of Section 3 of the Act. This 
is apparently the line of reasoning which underlay Sir 
John Simon’s pronouncement of May 6th in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith does not commit himself to so precise 
a statement, but the data as he sets them forth seem not to 
be at variance with it. 

Mr. Goodhart, however, in his ably written pamphlet (a 
reprint from the YALE Law REVIEW) concludes, after an 
exhaustive examination of the crimes of which those respon- 
sible for the general strike may possibly have been held 
guilty, that none of them was committed. His *‘ negative ”’ 


test of the legality of the strike is answered therefore in 
positive "’ test—was it a trade 


favour of the unions. His ‘‘ 
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dispute within the meaning of the Act?—he also answers in 
their favour. He does not argue at length the liability of 
the leaders in tort but contents himself with the brief state- 
ment that, if his premises are correct, there was no such 
liability. The whole argument is a formidable, if not a con- 
clusive, criticism of the dicta embodied in the Astbury 
judgment. 

It is rather curious that Mr. Goodhart, while mentioning 
Section 5 of the Conspiracy, etc., Act, 1875, by which breach 
of contract endangering human life or valuable property is 
made a criminal offence, does not discuss whether some of 
those participating in the general strike could not have been 
prosecuted under this Section, and, if so, whether their 
leaders would not have been punishable for conspiracy to 
procure such breach of contract. Mr. Asquith has also a 
passing reference to this Section. ‘‘ It would seem,’ he 
remarks, ‘that proceedings have never been brought 
under it.” 


FICTION 

Elmer Gantry. By SINCLAIR LeEw!s. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Firecrackers. A Realistic Novel. By CARL VAN VECHTEN. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Waste Corner, By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. (Christopher. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Sun in Splendour. By THOMAS BURKE. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Travesty. By CLARE THORNTON. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.) 

Seed Pods. By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Slip-Coach. By C. E. BAINES. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

The Story of a Novel, and Other Stories. By MAximM GORKY. 
Authorized Translation by MARIE ZAKREVSKY. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ulysse and the Sorcerers. By MARIUS-ARY LEBLOND. Translated 


by BERNARD MIALL. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. SINCLAIR LewIs is a writer of considerable capacity, of 
outstanding sincerity, and of tested courage. In his latest 
novel these qualities are shown more clearly than they have 
been in any of his other novels. He takes one of the most 
characteristic and popularly venerated aspects of American 
civilization, and with an absence of tact which in such 
things is the only good taste he sets down what seems to be 
the truth. Compared with his satire in this book, all the 
rest of contemporary American satire, including that of Mr. 
Mencken, seems inoffensive, popular, and amusing. One 
cannot imagine that the greater American public, at any 
rate, will be amused by the book, as it was by ‘‘ Babbitt.” 
Mr. Lewis still makes concessions, it is true, as he did in 
that novel ; but these are not inspired by policy, but partly 
by the author’s desire to be fair and partly by a reaction, 
comprehensible enough, from the uniform squalid hypocrisy 
that he describes. A more devastating piece of satire is not 
to be found in contemporary literature, and in this province 
we have no writer of the same potentiality as Mr. Lewis. 
Yet it is clear that in this volume his powers have not 
found their full expression. He is an effective and clear- 
sighted satirist, but he is a mediocre novelist ; and he has 
chosen to write a novel. Actually Elmer Gantry is a 
national type of hypocrisy, boost, and charlatanism. In 
exposing him, Mr. Lewis is exposing a whole section of 
American life, and it is this fact, of course, that makes the 
exposure effective. Characterize this figure, make him not 
simply the evangelical preacher in general, but one special 
evangelical preacher, and obviously the reader, Baptist, 
Methodist, or whatever he may be, need not be troubled. As 
Mr. Lewis continues to describe him, Elmer Gantry is essen- 
tially a type, but his effectiveness is lessened by every attempt 
to particularize him. For these are not sufficient to define 
him as a character, while, on the other hand, they shake his 
validity as a type. From this disparity between Mr. Lewis’s 
essential aim and his means arise most of the faults of the 
book, including the most important one—that it depresses 
us. Pure and unmixed satire, in portraying the vices of the 
world, fortifies us against them. Reading ‘‘ Elmer Gantry,”’ 
we are amused almost continuously, but, having finished it, 
a deep depression settles on us so instantaneously that we 
know it has been there, concealed beneath our amusement, 
all the time. In another way this result may be called the 
effect of a division in Mr. Lewis’s mind; he wants to 
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sympathize with his hero and indict him at the same time. 
However, there is a great deal of sincere and brilliant work 
in the book. It is possibly the best that its author has 
written. 

‘* Firecrackers,’’ too, may be called an indirect satire, 
though what its aim is would be hard to say, except it be 
to shock the American Philistine by talking in his presence 
as if he were not there. This gives Mr. Van Vechten’s lighter 
books the appearance, in intention and form, partly of jokes 
and partly of extravaganzas. But the joke is ironical, the 
extravaganza not so extravagant as it seems ; and the reader 
is either amused in various different ways at the same time 
or, if he is irritated, as one suspects Mr. Van Vechten partly 
intends him to be, does not know precisely where the point 
of irritation lies. As a half-sophisticated, half-naive intel- 
lectual entertainment ‘‘ Firecrackers ”’ is delightful. Every- 
thing is natural and unforced ; the style congruous, the joke 
neither too obvious nor too long drawn out. Mr. Van 
Vechten’s talent is not a colossal one, but it is almost perfect 
of its kind. 

Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s imaginative gifts are undeniable, 
but in ‘‘ Waste Corner ’’ she has not yet achieved the firm 
control of them which makes for work of permanent worth. 
We recognize in it a mind which has experienced, sympa- 
thized, and thought about life; but this mind works in a 
cloud from which flashes issue only now and then, rather 
than in the noonday of perception which makes objectivity 
and art possible. Several of her characters have potentially 
a deeper reality than most of the characters in contemporary 
fiction ; but they are not defined clearly, they are not under- 
stood consciously, they are only felt ; and the mystery which 
resides in them is not that which would still remain after the 
conscious understanding had grasped all it could, but the 
mystery of the author’s as yet unresolved emotion as she 
contemplates them. Yet there are the makings of a great 
character in the mother, Mrs. Kneebone ; there are scenes 
imagined with extraordinary simplicity and truth ; and one 
looks forward with great interest to the author’s next book. 

In ‘‘ The Sun in Splendour’’ Mr. Burke maintains the 
pleasantly conscientious human quality which characterized 
his earlier books. {If the Londoner is indeed a separate 
species, the author may be taken at present as the chief 
imaginative authority on him. In the present novel he 
introduces musicians and Bohemians as well as Cockneys, 
and in reproducing adroitly their external characteristics 
does not fail to convey the assurance that they are ‘‘ human ”’ 
—by which term, however, it is difficult to determine what 
is exactly meant. Certainly nothing hard and definite enough 
to correspond to the complexity of actual individual experi- 
ence ; perhaps, indeed, a merely crowd emotion, the emotion 
which whispers to us when we are in an expansive mood, 
He’s human, too, just like you; but something, neverthe- 
less, which distinguishes Mr. Burke’s work from the purely 
popular genre, and gives it a glow which some will find 
tiresome and others will be glad to warm themselves in. 

‘* Travesty ’’ shows glimpses here and there of that acute 
and even mordant observation which sometimes goes with 
a crude reading of experience. But Miss Thornton’s imagina- 
tive thinking is as banal as a suburb, and her style corre- 
sponds to it. ‘‘ Seed Pods”’ is the latest example of Mrs. 
Dudeney’s pleasantly popular style. ‘‘ Fhe Slip-Coach ”’ is 
a detective story in which the author selfishly keeps all the 
cards in his hands till the last moment, elbowing the reader 
off the table the whole time, and at the end only managing 
to win the game by dragging a very large and obvious trump 
card from its hiding-place up his sleeve. 

The collection of short stories by Maxim Gorky, admir- 
ably translated, are uneven in quality. The title story is 
very poor ; ‘‘ The Hermit,’’ excellent in the first half, becomes 
mawkish in the second ; but ‘‘ A Sky-Blue Life ’’ is a master- 
piece, sufficient by itself to show how certainly impermanent 
are all the other books on this list. It should be read. 

‘* Ulysse and the Sorcerers,’’ better translated than it 
deserved, is a story of a Kaffir’s search for his son, exploit- 
ing, by the way, the horrors of native sorcery, and full of 
that peculiar French kind of sentimentality which, because 
of its tough bourgeois fibre and its air less of simplicity than 
of opinionated, self-satisfied virtue, is more stifling than 


ther. 
—* EDWIN MuIR. 
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BYRON’S LETTERS 
Lord Byron in His Letters. Edited by V. H. CoLLins. (Murray. 
12s. 

BYRON Was amongst the great letter writers, and, remember- 
ing this, it is still startling to find how vivid is the self- 
revelation provided in this compressed edition which covers 
the whole period of his life. There being up to the present 
no sound edition of Byron’s letters in one volume, Mr. V. H. 
Collins has set himself to make one, thus becoming at once 
the creditor of all those who, not being students, would still 
make themselves familiar with Byron's journals and corre- 
spondence. The only criticism is with his publishers who 
would have served him and us better if they had produced 
the book in a smaller and more convenient form. Perhaps 
this may be undertaken at a later date. 

Mr. Collins pleads charity for an editor working under 
limitations of space. He need not have done so. There may 
be better specimens of Byron's letters in the larger editions, 
but Mr. Collins has so sorted and arranged his selection as 
to cover the main incidents of Byron’s career and to make 
clear his relations with his contemporaries. It is indeed 
remarkable that in so short a volume we can gain so com- 
plete a picture of his reactions to his own work, to that of 
the giants (and dwarfs) of the period, and to those stormy 
episodes in which he fell foul of society. 

The self-painted portrait is often displeasing enough. 
Writing from Harrow, he whines to his mother of the 
insolence of the son of the headmaster (who has called him a 
blackguard) and begs her to report him. At Cambridge he 
is complaining to his friends of the diabolical temper of his 
mother. Shortly after his engagement he is writing to Lady 
Melbourne in a querulous -way of the ‘‘ moods” of his 
fiancée. Byron may have maintained that he was never 
larmoyant (his own word), but he certainly whined even if 
he did not weep. 
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The best letters are those to his author contemporaries— 
to Thomas Moore, to Sir Walter Scott, to John Murray, his 
devoted publisher, and to his intimate friend J. C. Hobhouse. 
His descriptive letters from abroad are singularly free from 
‘* description ’’"—they are packed (as good letters should be) 
with incident. He recommends Moore to read the guide-book 
if he wants a “ description *’ of Rome, and adds, ‘*I have 
seen the Pope alive and a Cardinal dead—both of whom 
looked very weil indeed.”’ 

In a volume in which wit is more conspicuous than 
humour and acerbity than charm it is remarkable how often 
one comes upon a passage such as this :— 

‘I remember at Chamouni (sic) in the very eyes of 

Mont Blane hearing another woman, English also, exclaim 

to her party— Did you ever see anything more rural?’ 

I did not know the thus exclaiming fair one, but she was 

a very good kind of woman.” 


The lady in Mr. Milne’s play found the reading of Gibbon 
difficult, because she was always being interrupted by 
‘‘ another little footnote.’’ Mr. Collins has been to great 
pains to verify every quotation used by Byron, even to telling 
us that the reference to *‘ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune * is Hamlet III., 1.58. But if some of these footnotes 
are superfluous, others are necessary. Mr. Collins has done 
his work so well that he has made a permanently valuable 
contribution to Byroniana. 


HOUND OR SPANIEL, BRACH OR LYM 


Dogs: Their History and Development. By EDWARD C. ASH. 

Two vols. 3enn. Five guineas.) 

Mr. ASH has raised, in these two vast volumes, a worthy 
inonument to the dog. The amount of information about the 
history of the dog and of its breeds, both in ancient and 
modern times, which he has collected, is truly remarkable. It 
is a pity that his skill in the art of writing and of arranging 
his material is not equal to his industry and enthusiasm. 
The book is poorly written, and the facts are pitchforked 
higgledy-piggledy into the chapters. This and the great 
weight of the volumes make it extremely difficult to read what 
should have been a fascinating work. Yet, despite these 
drawbacks, the dog-lover may spend many happy hours with 
Mr. Ash. 

Mr. Ash's first three sections deal with the origin of the 
domestic dog and his history in prehistoric and in ancient 
historical times. The domesticated dog is of very great 
antiquity, but his origin is unknown. Apparently the Saluki 
or gazelle-hound is the oldest breed in the world ; he appears, 
according to Mr. Ash, at Hierakonpolis portrayed 5,500 years 
ago With much the same elegant form and features as he has 
to-day. The mastiff and the pomeranian or foxdog are also 
of ancient family. Both archeology and literature show that 
among Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans the dog 
held the same place as he does to-day in home and hunting 
field. This long connection must explain the extraordinary 
intimacy which has grown up between man and dog, a 
relationship which does not exist between man and any 
other animal. For it appears to be now an inherited spiritual 
relationship. Mentally a dog is nearer to a man than to a 
dog. You can see this in the attitude of the puppy towards 
human beings and other dogs or puppies respectively. The 
passionate desire of dogs to be always with human beings is 
most remarkable. We have known it show itself in a puppy 
almost as soon as it could crawl ; the presence of mother, 
sisters, and brothers could not console it for the absence of a 
human being from the room. 

The greater part of Mr. Ash’s book is devoied to chapters 
dealing with the various breeds. He gives their history, in 
so far as it is known, and their position now in the show 
world. The dog breeder and shower will find the information 
which he gives extremely interesting and useful. A feature 
of the book is its many magnificent illustrations: photo- 
graphs, drawings, and reproductions of old illustrations. 
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WANTED—A SCIENTIST of the first order, if necessary 
of senior standing, but as young as possible, with a know- 
ledge of the theory of science, to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of young children, 42-10, to science and 


scientific method. 


The problem will be at least fourfold: 


Te ability to absorb instruction depends on the 
emotional attitude of the child towards the process 
of being instructed as well as on the inherited quality 
of the brain. But the discovery of the idea of 


discovery and the ability to tolerate fact—which 
constitute the scientific attitude of mind—are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional factor, subsequent 
intellectual progress is likely to rest. 


Thus arises the need for a technique tq utilise and develop the 
child’s native curiosity in the way the wheels go round—his in- 
terest for instance in mud and water and his pleasure in messing 
about—in such a way as, in the long run, to obtain the maximum 
conversion of these drives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 


This involves the investigation by careful and delicate observa- 
tion not only of what sort of activities are best introduced 
into the environment but what should be the order of oppor- 
tunity for these activities. Much is done by leaving the child who 
prefers modelling with clay to heating mercury, or working a 
lathe to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to do so. But 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom and the very nature 
of the opportunities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this cannot be decided 
by a priori argument but only by observation—that to sip hastily 
at every flower may spoil the appetite. 


qu. 


Ir will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of specially 
designed apparatus. Apparatus for adolescents is too arbitrary 
and traditional often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being designed for illustration 
and the support of text book and teacher rather than for dis- 
covery requires—as experiments on intelligent but innocent adults 
will show—a pre-knowledge of its purpose. The apparatus needs 
to be specially adapted to the child’s capacity for inference, 
patience and manipulation, and to be designed to meet the lack 


of assumptions which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may teconsumed. There 
is needed a continually accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental growth, devised 
clearly enough to enable him to discover in response to effort 
the answers to his own questions. Further there is needed the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the history of men’s thoughts 
and instruments concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts receding further and 
further back into the past as the child’s sense of a past matures, 
instead of an isolated ‘ subject ’ being worked uneasily forward 
to an ill-patched join with the present. 


q I. 


Ir is as yet uncertain whether there exist any special 
factors limiting or making undesirable the intro- 
duction of children of 4 - 10 to scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific thought. That is to say whether the apprehension of multiple 
and permissive causality which is painful to the human mind 
with its innate tendency to accept and manufacture explanations 
in terms of unitary and magical causality, is in early life so 
much more painful that the forces—equally innate—of curiosity 
and intellectual aggression towards the external world would be 
stunted instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other hand, 
it is not rather a quantitative question, as at present seems 
indicated—one of developing methods compatible with the 
child’s childishness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 


* This is the main theoretical question. 


qiv. 


As it is hoped that the occupant of the post will in 
addition to exercising and developing an art make 
of the task a piece of scientific work and research leading eventu- 
ally to the publication of his results—negative as well as positive 
—he will need to make ample records. For this purpose the 
services of a shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been done 
at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully enough to en- 
courage the directors of the school to make a full-time long period 


Continued on next page 
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appointment specially for its development. 


They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a research 
institute into problems connected with education. Hence they are all 
the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of outstanding 
suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch but 
to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the history of science and the history of 





religious beliefs. 


It will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring pyschological background. 
Ideally desirable—if the view here taken of the 
possibilities of such research is justified—would be 
an immense ability to wait and see, such as would 
make a good field anthropologist or naturalist— 
freedom from irritation at the childishness of 
children, power to see them make false inferences 


and misuse apparatus, noting the facts but not being 
annoyed by them. 


There must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to abstain 


from using the facile escape of verbal explanations 
in favour of the method of staging and re-staging 
occurrences till the child derives from his experience, 
not merely a particular atom of knowledge which 
will the more intimately become part of his mental 
structure, but the knowledge—one of the roots of 
understanding—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 

Particularly in the child’s early years must be es- 
chewed the attitude of the pedagogue—the dealer 
in predigested reality and second-hand knowledge 
—in favour of that of the co-investigator, not least 
in order that when later in life the child needs second- 
hand knowledge more and more, he shall the better 
be able to accept and handle it. 


The directors of the Malting House School are aware of the formidable nature 
of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an absolute condition 
of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of the problem, stated in the 
hope that others may sufficiently share in the attitude outlined to be attracted to the work 
notwithstanding its difficulties. While they are willing to consider applications for the post 
from the teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged in some 
sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not been influenced by the 


necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man 
most suited to the work they are advertising widely 


and they are prepared to pay such salary as will enable 


him to leave his present occupation, whatever that may be. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor Percy NUNN, D.Sc., and Mr. 
J.B. S. HALDANE, have kindly consented to assist the directors in the final selection of candidates. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for com- 
petition to candidates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. 
Emoluments of a nominal value are attached to these Scholar- 
ships ; such emoluments may be increased at the discretion of the 
Governors up to a maximum of £120 per annum according to 
(1) the standard of attainment of any candidate and the promise 
shown by him, and (2) the financial position of the parents. 
Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the School without further examination provided 
that their work is of sufficient merit. 





For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W.7. 














WENTWORTH. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHCCL, KENCAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





INEHURST. CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
ge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Hrten T. Nemp, M.A. 
‘Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 

boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 

fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 








(CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY) 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTraM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 
CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co - 


T. 
S Educational). SHealthy situation in First Garden City, individual time- 
tables, self-government, usual school examinations, preparation for the 
Universities. Boarding houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; 
vegetarian diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 3—10 years. Particu- 
lars apply to Principal, H. Lyn Uarris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 





ING’S LANGLEY 


planned also as a Home; 


PRIORY, HERTS. — Boarding School, 


occupying old Dominican site. Ten acres. 


Co-education based on the principles of Dr, Rudolf Steiner — each 
child’s training an individual work of -art. q 
Children from five to University Entrance. 


New art of Eurhythmy. 
For particulars apply to Miss Cross. 





ARRISTER gives private tuition in German and French. 

London District. Receives and visits pupils. Also English for foreigners. 

Moderate charges.—Write Box 956, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Gt. James 
Street, W.C.1. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 





THE GUILDHOUSE, EGCLESTON SQUARE, 
‘LONDON, S.W. Le 


“ FIVE QUARTERS, “ 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 


(No tickets required.) 








Tenth Course of Addresses: “ ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS.” 
SUNDAYS. 
1927. 
April 24th. ARTHUR BERNARD Cook, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge; Reader in Classical Archeology to the 
University of Cambridge: “ Civilization in the Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic Ages.” (Slides.) 
May Ist. REGINALD A. SMITH, V.P.S.A., Deputy Keeper, British Museum : 
“Religion in the Late Stone and Bronze Ages.” (Slides.) 
8th. To be announced later. 
» 5th. D. G. HoGartu, C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., President, The Royal 
Geographical Society; Keeper, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; 
Feliow of Magdalen College, Oxford: ‘The Hittite People 
end their Civilization.” (Slides.) 
22nd. Miss MARGARET MurRay, F.S.A., F.R.A.I., Fellow of Universit: 
College, London: “‘ Ancient Egypt.” (Slides.) 
» 2th. Professor JOHN GarstanG, M.A.. B.Litt., D.Sc., F.S.A., Director, 


British School of Archeology, 
ment of Antiquities, 


Director, Depart- 


“ Recent 


Jerusalem; 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan : 


Discoveries in Palestine.” (Slides.) 
June Sth. Whit sunday. 
12th. R. E. M. WHEELER, M.C., M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Keeper, London 
Museum; Fellow of University College, London: ‘“ Some of 
the Ancient Civilizations of Britain.” (Slides.) 
19th. C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, Esq., “ Recent Discoveries at Ur.’ (Slides. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


DVANCED LECTURES IN MILITARY STUDIES. The follow- 

ing Lectures jaye been arranged: 

A Lecture on “ THE CO-OPER ATION OF THE FIGHTING SERVICES,” 
by VICE-ADMIR AL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B., at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, 
South Kensington, S.W.7), on TUESDAY, MAY 8rd, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M. 

A Lecture (with lantern illustrations) on ‘* JOFFRE, GALLIEN! AND 
THE MARNE—A REPLY TO MR. CHURCHILL,” by PROF. MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Professor of Military 
Studies in the University), at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings. 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4), on TUESDAY, oi 1th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Sir Charles Oman. K.B.F.. MP. 

A Lecture on “AIR POWER AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE,” by 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR PHILIP GAME, K.C.B., D.S.O., at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on TUESDAY, MAY 17th, 1927, 
at 5.39 p. = The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Lord Thomson, 
C.B.E., D.S 
NMISSION FREE, 





WITHOUT = KE 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





COURSE of Two Lectures entitled ‘‘ QUESTIONS OF 
HISTORICAL METHODOLOGY AND PRACTICE” will be given in 


French by PROFESSOR C. V. LANGLOIS 
Nationales, Paris), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1), on TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, MAY ard and 4th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. 
At Ne first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor A. F, Pollard, D.Litt., 
M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of English History. in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICK 
EDW IN DELLER, 


(Director of the Archives 


Academic Registrar. 








GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2.—Four Lectures 

on “ Some Shakespeare Questions ” will be delivered hy Professor Foster 
Watson, D.Litt.: Tues., April 26th: “ Was Shakespeare a Page-boy?”: Wed., 
April 27th: “ Was Shakespeare ever a Schoolmaster? ”; Thurs., April 28th: 
“Was Shakespeare a Lover of Books? ”; Fri., April 29th: ‘ Did Shakespeare 


owe anything to Spain?” Lectures, free, begin at 6 p.m. 
A COURSE of Ten Lectures on “DIFFICULT AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN ” will be given at the British Medic: . 

Association House, 198, Tavistock Square, - Wednesdays, beginning May 4th, 
5.30 p.m., by H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D. Fee for the course £1 ag ; 
or 15s. each for parties of ten and over. Tickets must be obtained in advance 
only from the Lecture Sec., Tavistock Clinic, 51, Tavistock Square, W.C.1 

.A few single tickets at 5s. each may be available. 








66° ONTENT AND DISCONTENT,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, 

Thursday, April 28th, at 3.45, and “ PHRENOLOGY AND ITS VALUE,” 
by Mrs. Stacpoole O’Dell, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 4, Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 





BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


SUMMER TERM, 1927 





” 


COURSE of Six Lectures on “ The Philosophy of Relizion 

will be given by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., D.Litt. (Dean of St. Paul's), 
on Thursdays, May 12th, 19th, 26th, June 2nd, 9th, 16th, at_ the Royal Soc iety 
of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, at 5.45 p.m. Fee for the course, 
12s. 6d. (Members half fee). Forms of Registration can be obtained on applica. 
tion to the Director of Studies, 88, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





COURSE of Three Lectures on 
ORNAMENT IN INDIAN ART” will be given (with Lantern Slides) 
by PROFESSOR J. PH. VOGEL, Ph.D. (Professor of Sanskrit and Indian 
Archeology in the University of Leiden, Holland), at the SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on FRIDAY, APRIL 29th, 
TUESDAY and THURSDAY, MAY ard an 5th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
first Lecture Ag ag will be taken by SIR EDWARD D. MACLAGAN, 
ECS... 2:0. f{.A. (late Governor of the Punjab). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Registrar. 
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ADVENTURERS ALL 


The London Child. By EveLYN SHARP. Drawings and Illustra- 
tions by Eve GARNETY. (Lane. 7s. 6d. 


EVELYN SHARP writes about London children with real know- 
ledge and sympathy. She has gathered up a great deal of 
information about what happens to the children from the 
age when they are young enough to be brought to a Babies’ 
Welcome to that at which our law considers them old 
enough to stop being educated and begin to earn their own 
living. In the course of gathering it she has evidently 
enjoyed herself and has felt a good deal of amusement 
which she communicates to her reader. She has had other 
feelings too, admiration, sorrow, and at moments indigna- 
tion ; and these also she makes us share. The book will be 
valuable to every London citizen who wants to know how 
his responsibilities are met, or merely how his rates are 
spent, and it will be a delight to anyone who cares about 
children. The illustrations alone would make it so; for in 
them—in the pencil drawings especially—Eve Garnett has 
caught the very spirit of her subject. They are enchanting 
and poignant and exactly like the children we see in the 
streets every time we go out. 

The nature of the creatures about whom Miss Sharp 
writes and the horror of some of the conditions in which 
they live appears on almost every page of her book, but 
perhaps they are best summed up in a passage of her 
chapter about ‘‘ Toddlers.’’ She is speaking of the evils that 
arise from the false economy of excluding these bigger babies 
from any provision in our schools, and the unbearable 
addition made by this *‘ economy ”’ to the cares of the over- 
worked mother :— 

‘* One of these harassed parents came one day to a school 
in dockland where there was no provision for the ‘ under- 
fives,’ and besought the mistress, not for the first time, to 
admit her Johnnie, who was then just four and a half years 
old. ‘Unless I keep my eye on him all the time, off he goes 
to play by himself in Ratcliff Highway, though he has to 
cross two bridges and. the tram lines to get there,’ she 
explained, and added, not resentfully, but rather as a State- 
ment of fact, ‘I’ve had two drowned, and I'd like to keep 
Johnnie.” 





Later in the book Miss Sharp quotes a little poem written 
by a girl of twelve, who, like Johnnie, was an adventurer, 
though on different seas. It also shows the appalling con- 
trast between spirit and conditions. It is worth quoting 
because of this, and because of the intensity of feeling con- 
tained in it. The little poet had lived all her life in a London 
back street. These are her words:— 

‘Down a winding leafy lane, 
seneath a spreading oak, 

There is the poet’s corner, 

The lonely poet’s corner. 

‘There in that lovely shady nook, 
In a bed of bright green grass, 

The music of the babbling brook 
Is all the heart desires.” 

‘Oh! as I lay there in a dream, 
The music of my heart . 
3urst from me in a gushing stream, 
The world was nought.” 


Miss Sharp’s two great complaints against the authori- 
ties who control our London children’s education are the 
economy Which makes them shorten school-life at both ends 
and hamper it on the way, and the utilitarianism which 
prevents them from giving full scope for imaginative adven- 
ture. Against the teachers and workers of all kinds who 
carry out the system, she has no complaint. She has found 
them, wherever she has visited them, hardworking, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, modern, and full of an indomitable spirit 
of adventure which is only equalled by that of the children 


they serve. I. B. O'M. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘* SELECTED Letters of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel,’’ edited 
with a Memoir by Bernard Holland, has just been published 
by Messrs. Deni (21s.) ; ‘‘ An Admiral’s Memories,”’ by Rear- 
Admiral Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot, comes from Messrs. 
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Sampson Low (l6s.) ; and ‘*‘ Sir Richard Muir: a Memoir 
of a Public Prosecutor,’’ by S. T. Felstead, from Messrs. 


John Lane (18s.). 


New Volumes of Travel and Topography include ‘‘Across 
Arctic America,’ by Knud Rasmussen (Putnam, 21s.) ; 
‘* Medieval London,’’ by Gordon Home (Benn, 18s.) ; ‘* Nor- 
mandy,” by Camille Mauclair (Medici Society, 7s. 6d.). 

Those interested in the machinery of Government will 
note with interest the publication of ‘‘ The Mechanism of the 
Modern State,’ by Sir John A. R. Marriott (Clarendon 
Press, 2 vols., 42s.) ; ‘‘ The Board of Education,” by Sir L. A. 
Selby-Bigge (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) ; and ‘‘ Parliament and War,”’ 
by F. R. Flournoy (King, 15s.). Another aspect of politics 
is revealed in ‘‘ Where Freedom Falters,’’ by the Author of 
‘‘ The Pomp of Power ”’ (Scribners, 16s.). 

A new series of Scientific Works, ‘‘ The Simple Guide 
Series,’ has made a good start with ‘‘ The Human Body,” 
by Trevor Heaton, and ‘‘ Prehistoric Man,”’ by Keith Hen- 
derson. These volumes are well produced by Chatto & 
Windus at 7s. 6d. each. Another well-known series, 
‘‘ Harrap’s Readers of To-Day,’’ has been enlarged by two 
volumes at 1s. 6d. each, ‘‘ Men of Science and their Dis- 
coveries,’’ and ‘‘ Pioneers of Invention,’’ by William and 
Stella Nida. 

New Editions of three valuable Annuals are: ‘‘ The 
Public Schools’ Year Book ’’ (Deane, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Annual 
Charities Register and Digest ** (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) ; and 
‘The Anglo-American Year Book,’’ published by the 
American Chamber of Commerce at 15s. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


Principia Mathematica. Vol. III. Second Edition. By ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD and BERTRAND RUSSELL. (Cambridge 
University Press. 25s.) 

This reprint without alteration of Volume III completes 
the second edition of ‘‘ Principia Mathematica,’’ for we are 
no longer deceived by a reference to ‘* the next volume ”’ in 
the 1913 Preface to Volume III. This volume deals with 
‘* well-ordered ’’ and other special series, with ratios and 
real numbers, and with magnitudes defined as relations. 
It concludes with a subtle theory of measurement, which has 
not so far received the attention it deserves. 


* * * 


The Apocrypha. The Revised Version with the Revised Marginal 

References. (Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. 6s.) 

It used to be not altogether easy to get a cheap, handy, 
readable edition of the Apocrypha. This is no longer the 
case. There is, for instance, the Revised Version in the 
World’s Classics, published by the Oxford University Press, 
though it must be admitted that the print is small and rather 
closely set. This cannot be said against the present edition, 
which is clearly printed in double columns. It is a curious 
fact that this is the first edition of the Revised Version in 
which the text is divided into verses. 


The Structure of the Atom. By E. N. DA C. ANDRADE. Third 

Edition. (Bell. 30s.) 

The third edition of Professor Andrade’s well-known 
book is twice as large as the first, so that in effect it is a 
new book. Although the author has not Sommerfeld’s skill 
in exposition and has a tiresome habit of not proving his 
mathematical formulx, the book is of absorbing interest. The 
more the structure of the atom is examined, or perhaps we 
should say guessed at, the more complicated it becomes. As 
one difficulty is got over, another arises. A few years ago the 
quantum theory seemed moderately simple, though it was in 
conflict with old-fashioned mechanics, but the increased com- 
plexity of the hypothesis necessary to fit the facts, or sup- 
posed facts, leads to great difficulty, such as half-quantum 
numbers which seem to be a contradiction in terms. It 
certainly looks as if all attempts to make a mechanical model 
for the atom should be discouraged. But in spite of every- 
thing, the situation may be saved by the new quantum 
mechanics of Heisenberg and his followers ; the next edition 
will require to be an entirely new book, beginning with an 
explanation of the mathematics of matrices and Poisson 
brackets, and then working out the whole of the subject in 
terms of this kind of mathematics. That is what the student 
wants. 
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Book-Lovers’ Books 


COLLINS’ 
KINGS WAY 
CLASSICS 


Good books care- 
fully chosen for 
their enduring 
worth and pro- 
duced in a dis- 
tinguished for- 
mat. Every 


Present-day 
writers are full 

represented. Bi- 

ography Essays 
and Belles-Let- 
tres, Fiction, 
Poetry, Nature, 
branch of litera- Travel—allhave 
ture is included their place in 
in the scheme. 7——~catie- <a this new series. 


The Classics of To-day & To-morrow 





Charming Fawn Decorative Title 
Cloth Binding with Page and 
Leather Spine Papers by GARTH 
Panel in Green and JONES. Size of 
Gold. Gilt Top. volume is 6% X 44in. 
THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 
Include 


C. Squire 
LIFE AT THE MERMAID 


Published for the First Time 
Charming essays by the editor of 
The London Mercury. 


C. Lewis Hind 
FROM MY BOOKS 


Published for the First Time 
A delightful selection of essays by the famous 
editor and art-critic. 


Ayimer Maude 
RUSSIAN TALES 


Published for the First Time 
In which one of Tolstoy’s best-known commentators 
deals with some less familiar writers. 





Algernon Blackwood 
ANCIENT SORCERIES 


Published for the First Time 
Brilliant short stories passing from the realities of 
life to the shadowy borderland of the supernatural 


Sir W. Beach-Thomas 


AN OBSERVER’S TWELVEMONTH 
Published for the First Time 
A charming open-air book with delightful descrip- 
tions of the English countryside. 


100 VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Prospectus Post Free 


48 PALL MALL LONDON S.W. 
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APRIL. THE 7s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA. 3y C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. 
THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS. By the REV. JAMES WALL. 


DID WORDSWORTH DEFY THE GUILLOTINE? 

By PROF. G. McLEAN HARPER. 
SOME IDEALS OF RECONSTRUCTION. By MARTIN G. WELSH. 
THE HAUNTS OF THE RAVEN AND BUZZARD. By DOUGLAS GORDON. 
SIXTY YEARS OF CANADIAN PROGRESS, 1867-1927. 

By PROF. W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By BOHUN LYNCH. 
THE GLASGOW OUTRAGES, 1820-25. By A. A. W. RAMSAY, Ph.D. 
THOUGHTS ON THE NATION’S EDUCATION. By CYRIL NORWOOD, D.Lit. 
FEMINISM IN GREEK LITERATURE. By PROF. L. A. POST. 
THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK OF FRANCE. By the HON. GEORGE PEEL. 
UGO FOSCOLO. By L. COLLISON-MORLEY. 
THE LABOUR PARTY. By NOEL SKELTON, M.P. 


SOME REC ENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
EPI a] 
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™ Ligh tReading"*™ 


of our Ancestors 
By THE RIGHT HON. LORD ERNLE 


(15/- net.) 
The aim of Lord Ernle’s book is to follow the gradual growth 
of the perception that truth to life is the aim of novelists. 


‘* The subject of prose fiction never lost its fascination,’’ says 
the author in his preface to this book. He continues: 


. . it persisted, and I went on reading, accumulating notes 
and from time to time writing on detached portions of the 
subject: “i 


Those who delight to browse in the byways of literature will 


find the author’s latest book full of stimulation and food for 
thought. 
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| Auction Bridge 
| 
| Nuts 
| By C. P. BEACHCROFT 
(7/6 net. Numerous diagrams.) 
Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the 
author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for 
himself. Both sound and instructive. Written by one who 
is well acquainted with the game and 
its many pitfalls, it will benefit all 
who read it. 
| condon : : “HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
| y Y TTA TaVaTsTaYaVAva Yn VAY) 
ea) 


BOOK BARGAINS AND BOCK BUYING = ® 


There is an undeniable fascination, about a Bargain, S 
especially if it be a book, one that you have sought 
for very many days. On the other hand, to buy | 
even a book because it seems cheap is but to add 'é 
superfluous furniture from which the sole interest ra 
of possession soon flies. Booksellers who can advise y 
when advice is required, who think in terms of > 
Literary Service, and make “ Reliability” their 


motto, are the brightest aids to the building up of <) 
a library. { 
You are safe in dealing with BUMPUS. ! 
Write for lists, particulars, and illustrated Booklet. lg 


J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 5 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 | 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 P| 














ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
a tne service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address: ¥ (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 174. 
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Bismarck, Andrassy, and their Successors. By Count JULIUS 

ANDRASSY. (Benn. 25s.) 

The writer of this book is the son of that Count Julius 
Andrassy who was Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs during the crucial years in which the Triple Alliance 
was founded. He negotiated the first treaty with Bismarck. 
His son, without throwing any new light upon those his- 
torical events, gives an interesting account of his father’s 
and Bismarck’s views and policy. He also reviews subse- 
quent events leading up—or down—to the Great War. In 
his view, the path to Avernus began with the dropping of 
Bismarck and Bismarck’s policy which, after 1871, he regards 
as pacific. He considers the rejection by Germany of the 
British advances at the beginning of this century to have 
heen a fatal error, due in the main to Holstein. 

Carmen et queitques autres nouvelies de Prosper Mérimeéc. 

Paris : Payot. 18fr. 

Phiis i very pleasing anthology, containing many of 
Mérimée’s best short stories, mostly from ‘‘ Moraigne,’’ but 
including ‘* La Venus d’Ille,’* which Mérimée rather surpris- 
ingly thought his masterpiece, and a very late story, ‘* La 
Chambre bleue,”’ in which the author’s stream of creation 
is obviously running dry. M. Valéry Larbaud discusses 
Mérimée in a short but excellent introduction, and deals in 
an interesting manner with the interplay of Mérimée and 
Borrow. This little volume is pleasingly printed on nice 
paper, and is enriched by twenty-three amusing pen-sketches 
by the author. 


Suspense. By JOSEPH CONRAD. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


This posthumous novel of Conrad’s, with Mr. Curle’s 
introduction, is now republished in the Uniform Edition of 
Conrad’s works. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 

THE Parlophone have as their chief orchestral records two 
famous works, played in both cases by the Orchestra of the 
State Opera House, Berlin. The ‘‘ Good Friday *’ music from 
Waener’s ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ in the concert version, occupies three 
sides of two 12-in. records (E10543-4. 4s. 6d. each). The 
conductor is Siegfried Wagner. The fourth side is given to 
the quintet from the third act of the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ in 
which Emmy Bettendorf sings the part of Eva, Michael 
Bohnen that of Sachs, and Carl Martin Oehmann that of 
Walther. The “ Preislied,’’ which enters into the music of 
he quintet, is itself sung on another record (E10552. 4s. 6d.) 
by Herr Oehmann, while on the other side he gives ‘* Am 
stillen Herd’ from Act I. of the ‘‘ Meistersinger.”’ 

The second orchestral work is the second overture which 
Beethoven wrote to ‘* Fidelio,’’ known as ‘‘ Leonora, No. 3” 
Two 12-in. records. E10545-6. 4s. 6d. each). The orchestra 
is here conducted by George Széll. 

Lighter music is represented by two waltzes, Lehar’s 
‘Gold and Silver,’ and Waldteufel’s ‘‘Golden Rain,” 
played by Dajos Bela String Orchestra (E10547. 4s. 6d.). 

A notable record is that containing two Bach organ 
solos played by Edward d’Evry on the ergan of the 
Brompton Road Oratory, the beautiful chorale prelude 
* Bless i Jesus and Fugue in G (E10551. 4s. 6d.). 

















For Your Library 


LL BOOKS. advertised or 

reviewed in “THE NATION ” 

can be obtained through any of the 

1250 Bookshops and Bookstalls of 

W.H. Smriru & Son, or direct from 
the address below. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C,2 
PARIS] 1250 Branches {BRUSSELS 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


UDGING from letters received there are many readers of 

these Notes who lie awake at nights wondering how to 

obtain the mileage per gallon which they have been led 
to expect! One correspondent is much concerned because 
‘whilst the makers’ claims are justified on long runs a 
check taken over a period of a month is by no means 
reassuring.” 

I spent years searching for a fool-proof meter which 
would automatically keep an account of fuel used and 
enable one to check consumption with various sizes of car- 
burettor jets and different qualities of spirit. After many 
disappointments I ordered a Galometer, which works in 
conjunction with the Autovac vacuum feed apparatus, and 
this has given every satisfaction without causing a moment’s 
trouble. 

The makers exchange the ordinary Autovac fitting for 
one specially designed to function with the Galometer, which 
is a well-finished instrument for the facia board, resembling 
a speedometer. The ‘‘ trip ’’ figures record up to 9.99 gallons 
and can be reset as required. Below is the register of the 
total amount of petrol that passes through the Autovac. 
Every time a hundredth part of a gallon is used the “ trip ”’ 
reading indicates the fact, so it is possible to carry out a 
consumption test within very fine limits. 

A well-known car made in Coventry was delivered to me 
with carburettor jets which were too small for hill-climbing. 
Gradients which I knew ought to be taken on “‘ top’ called 
for third gear, and the Galometer soon drew attention to the 
fact that the petrol consumption was rather high. Experi- 
menting with fresh jets and choke tubes I had no difficulty 
in finding a mixture better suited for my heavy work, and 
this advantage was secured without any appreciable rise 
in fuel consumption because the car was kept running 
almost exclusively on top gear. If the engine ‘‘ revs” per 
mile are greatly increased by the use of low gears petrol 
costs are bound to rise. 

I like a carburettor setting which gives the maximum 
acceleration and power output. This increases the joy of 
driving and is by no means wasteful, but many cars running 
in flat districts would give equally satisfactory service at a 
less cost with smaller jets. 

A fuel consumption meter is not cheap, but it is a won- 
derfully interesting instrument, and brings home to a 
thoughtful driver the manv factors which govern petrol costs. 
One may easily ascertain how much spirit is used (or 
wasted) by flooding the carburettor every morning, by warm- 
ing up the engine before starting out, or by allowing it to 
run idle when it might be switched off. 

A Scot who often has a ride with me says it is like 
watching a taxi-meter to note the hundredths of a gallon 
of petrol ticked off by the Galometer. 

Some motorists boast that they never take the sparking 
plugs out of their engines for months at a stretch. If the 
engine ‘‘ pick-up’’ is poor and a plug ‘‘ misses’? at low 
speed the intermediate gears are used more often than they 
should be, and that in itself sends up the fuel consumption. 

{unning with ignition retarded exacts a similar penalty. 

Different grades of spirit yield varying mileages per 
gallon. My own-car gives the best performances on a 
** 50-50"? mixture of the highest grade petrol and pure benzol, 
and in the end this is the cheapest blend. If an engine 
** pinks *? badly on ordinary petrol my advice is to add at 
least 30 per cent. of benzol. 

Motorists who seek fuel economy must pay attention to 
details. Petrol filters and carburettors that are not kept 
clean retard the even flow of spirit to the engine, and that 
means additional gear-changing, more engine ‘‘ revs’? and 
higher petrol costs. 

Then some people will persist in keeping the accelerator 
pedal hard down, even on a level road, thereby giving the 
engine an unnecessarily rich mixture. On a straight open 
road decide the pace you wish to travel, then see how little 
(not how much) ‘‘ juice ’’ is required to maintain it. 

And do not blame the maker of the car or buy a new 
carburettor until you have studied the factors that affect fuel 
consumption. If the car is ‘‘ heavy on petrol” the fault 
iiay be your own. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THE NaTIoN AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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What are you setting 
aside for your CHILDREN? 


Will your son’s chosen career be 
assured ? Willthere be a marriage 
portion for your daughter? Think 
what a great advantage a‘ nest egg’ 
would be to them at, say, age 21. 
The burden of school fees, too, can 
be eased. Writeforfuil particulars 
of policies which provide for the 
children’s future. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Founded 1815. Funds .6 Millions 

Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G, J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


London: 
28, Cornhill, E.C.3, & 17, Waterloo Place, S.W’.1. 
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Some 
Left-Handed 
Marriages 





By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


| 

| Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” ete. 

| In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 
| 


“To write romance which is also history, and history which is 

also romance, has been the successful goal of Mr. D’Auvergne in 

this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘high life.’ "—Sphere. 
| “There is no better guide or companion in a saunter along the 
| by-paths and bridle ways of history ... introduces the reader 
to some rather queer company.”’—Sunday Times. ‘“ Extremely 
interesting.”"—D. Mail. ‘Mr. D’Auvergne has brought togethei 
a number of the most remarkable unions which are suited b\ 
any of these descriptions.”—Westminster Gaz. 


Algeria from. 
: Within 
| By R. V. C. BODLEY 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 
21s. net. 
A vivid, attractive and authoritative picture of Arab life, con- 
taining chapters on history, administration, Arab lore, music, 
| dancing, religion, sport, ete., written by one who knows the 
| country intimately. The illustrations, 
| Which have been carefully selected, are 
a unique feature of this interesting volume. 








SE ESS SES, SEES 
| London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 
| (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 














SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization is so 
obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is surely a 
form ot maaness to allow men and women to approach it in the spirit of 
ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few 
generations. It may well be doubted if ever there was a time when litera- 
ture of the right stamp was needed more than it is to-day. There are books 
that sap moral strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that con- 
ceal the ugliness of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. 
The surest way to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the books 
listed below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information. 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL). By Dr. G. 

COURTENAY BEALE. A unique book of Counsel 6/9 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. G. COURTENAY 

BEALE. An invaluable guide to married happiness 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES..; 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. Nothing like these studies 

of human relationship has ever before appeared in print 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. By WALTER M. 

GALLICHAN. Every woman must possess this Helpful Book 


MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER. By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. Full of important information and advice con- 1/2 
veyed in a lucid and straightforward manner 

THE PERFECT WIFE. By Dr. G. CoURTENAY BEALE. A book each or the 
which every woman who is already married or CoN-  ¢hree books for 
templates marriage should read. 

THE COMPLETE HUSBAND. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 3 3 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of to-day H 
and to-morrow. 

THE VEIL AND THE VISION. By WarrrR M. GALLICHAN. 4/- 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest. 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of ‘“‘ Health and Efficiency. 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 4.1227, EFEICIENCY HOUSE... 4 


Book Catalogue and Specimen Magazine Free on request. 


each or any 
two works 


12/6 


a 











BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


English € Foreign 
33> BOOKS < 
New € Secondhand 


Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 


I TRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
war ON COCKROACHES.—Wipe these loathsome pests out by 

using “ BLATTIS,” guaranteed scientific remedy. Tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., post free, from Sole Makers.—Howarths, 173, Cruksmour, SheMfeld, or 
Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 











TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
tion; fireproof floors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, breakfast, 
and attendance, from as. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
** Bookcraft, London.” 


REFORMED INNS, 


SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Propite’s REFRESHMENT 
House Association, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George's House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 








EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY.—Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, 

tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 
7s: 6d. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 








LITERARY. 


ALL SONG-WRITERS (AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS) should 
send for remarkable free Book, 

* SONG-WRITING AS A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 
Send for your copy to-day. Sent post free. — International Music Agency, 
Box 599, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 








‘STTHE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” given post free.— 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





Beoks on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





BR OOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 





S ONG LYRICS WANTED urgently for conversion into popular 
successes. Gifted composer will set selected poems to music and arrange 
immediate publication. Beginners encouraged. 
Submit MSS. to Box 228, Composer, 
Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


BUILDING 


ECAUSE money 1s easy and because Mr. Churchill 
Bestimatea in his Budget for « lower expenditure on 

national debt interest charges this year, the Stock 
Exchange is talking of a reduction in Bank rate to 4} per 
cent. This may be a little premature, but the signals are 
certainly set for a lower Bank rate. Discounts are weak. 
Three months’ bank bills are no better than 4 1-16 per 
cent. Short loan rates are from 33 to 4 per cent., and 
Treasury bills are at 4 per cent. Sterling exchanges are 
firm. The situation, of course, is helped by the recent 
purchase of Treasury bills by the Bank of England in 
anticipation of the French money it is receiving on Friday 
against the release of the French gold. The effects of this 
transaction remain to be seen. Perhaps the Bank will not 
lower its rediscount rate in a hurry. 


= * 7 


What does the small investor do with his money? 
Mr. Walter Runciman not long ago estimated the number 
of small capitalists at fifteen million. Their total invest- 
ments he put as a minimum at £1,776,247,000, against 
£639,243,000 twenty years ago. This figure was based 
upon the small investor’s holdings in the Post Office and 
the Trustee Savings Banks, in National Savings Certificates, 
in Government Stocks purchased through the Post Office, 
in the funds of Friendly and other Approved Societies, in 
industrial life assurances and in building societies. Invest- 
ment in building societies offers a number of advantages 
to the man of moderate capital. The Stock Exchange, with 
its present scale of commissions, hardly caters for the small 
investor. Nor does it provide the security of capital which 
he requires. The building society, on the other hand, offers 
him a realizable investment immune from capital deprecia- 
tion. Every pound invested in the building societies’ shares 
retains its full value, remains in a liquid position, and 
gives him a rate of interest well above that obtainable on 
Government stocks dealt in on the Stock Exchange. And 
from time to time he receives a bonus as the profits of the 
society increase. 

- * - 

The rate of interest, of course, may vary. An “ invest- 
ing ’? member or shareholder is one who lends money 
to a common fund which is employed in making loans or 
advances to the ‘* advance ”? members of the society on 
the security of real or household property. The rate of 
interest which can be paid to the “ investing ’? member 
is limited by the ability of the “‘ advance ’? member to 
pay the charges on his loan. A high rate to the “‘ investor ” 
means a heavy rate on the borrower. If interest rates 
fall, the income of the building society may be affected. 
Moreover, it is possible—to quote the chairman of the 
Burnley Building Society—that ‘‘ we are in sight of some 
marked fall in property values,’? which would retard the 
demand for mortgage loans and lower interest charges. But 
most societies can assure the investor of a return of 5 per 
cent. free of tax on his money as well as excellent security 
of capital. Some figures of the growth of the building 
society movement will convey a better idea of the sound- 
ness of the investment. 

- * * 


The last return of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
gave the number of members of building societies (exclu- 
sive of about 300,000 depositors) as 1,133,281, against 
1,000,988 in 1924, 747,589 in 1920, and 620,335 in 1916. 
The growth of assets and reserves over this period is shown 
in the following table :-— 


Burtpinc Socreties LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 
(In Millions of £.) 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
To 


Total Depositors Balance 
Mortgage Other Total To and other of Profit 
y Assets. Assets. Assets. Shareholders. Creditors. and Reserve 
24k OR 29° BS 5 (127.83 (32.36 £9.01 
925 ane £145.86 £22.65 £168.51 £127 83 £32. £9. 
1924 “119.74 24.40 144.14 108.98 28.11 7.80 
1920 ‘ 68.81 17.25 86.06 63.86 18.32 4.87 


1916 one 57.10 6.87 63.97 46.70 14.40 4.07 


SOCIETIES. 


That the reserve funds—or surplus value of all the assets— 
should have more than doubled in ten years is some measure 
of the security behind an investment in building societies. 
Moreover, the mortgages are carefully placed. Nearly half 
the total mortgage assets is represented by mortgages of 
£500 or under. The next table shows how the mortgages 
are distributed and how small a proportion of the total is 
represented by properties over twelve months in possession 
and by mortgages over twelve months in arrear :— 


Buitpine Socreties (Millions). 


Balances due on Mortgages. 


Over Over Properties 
£500 £1,000 over Mortgages 
£500 and not and not 12 months over 
and above above Over in 12 months 
under £1,000 £5,000 £5,000 possession in arrear 
1085 ... on £71.90 £42.21 £24,41 £6.99 0.18 0.14 
1924 ... wee 60.63 31.82 20.48 6.47 0.19 0.15 
1920 ... et 40.49 13.40 11.60 2.55 0.54 0.23 
1916 ... — 31.22 10.69 11.39 1.82 1.58 0.41 


It should be added that these mortgages are generally 
repayable by instalments which keep the funds of the 
societies in liquid shape. One prominent society, for 
example, estimated that three-fifths of its new mortgage 
advances were met by the inflow of money from mortgagors’ 
instalment and interest payments. In this society it was a 
remarkable fact that the mortgages usually granted on a 
twenty-years’ scale did not have a longer life than seven 


years. 
* * = 


Apart from their merits as a field for investment, the 
building societies are, of course, indispensable to the small 
capitalist who desires a home. In fact without the building 
societies, progress in national housing schemes would have 
been of an insignificant order. The building society lends 
not only to the individual householder, but to the municipal 
authorities to assist them in their housing developments. 
The total number of houses built since the war up to 
April Ist, 1926, was 614,024, of this total 283,674 were built 
by local authorities and 380,350 by private enterprise. In 
the middle of last year it was estimated that more than 
500,000 houses were then being paid for by the owners 
with the assistance of building societies. Assuming that 
each of these houses provides a home for no less than four 
people, two million people were being housed through the 
help of building societies. Houses previously acquired on 
loans from building societies are estimated at not less than 
2,500,000, so that building societies have altogether financed 
homes for 10,000,000 individuals. The figures are conser- 
vative because before the war 95 per cent. of all houses 
built were provided by the enterprising private builder who 
was in many districts assisted and financed by building 


societies. 
* * * 


Figures covering the operations of building societies 
during 1926 are not yet available, but it is clear from recent 
shareholders’ meetings that progress last year was more 
than maintained. At the recent annual meeting of the 
Halifax Permanent—which claims to be “ the world’s 
largest building society ’—the President stated that an 
unprecedented number of new accounts had been opened. 
During 1926 the amount advanced upon first mortgages 
was £8,452,562. The number of borrowers rose by 9,881 
to 638,419, while assets advanced by £38,781,255 to 
£27,663,946, of which £3,367,815 was represented by liquid 
assets, consisting of cash in banks and trustee securities. 
Since its establishment seventy-four years ago the 
Halifax Permanent has received from members and 
depositors payments aggregating more than £126 
millions, and at the present time there are about 
154,825 shareholders, and 66,337 depositors, making a total 
of 221,162 open accounts, or 28,645 more than a year ago. 
The Halifax Permanent is not an exceptional case, for the 
figures of other building societies in 1926 show similar 
expansion. 








